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THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 
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(The Two Volumes—$7.75) 
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by Rebecca Chalmers Barton 
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by Roi Ottley 
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bo You Like Books: 


The Crisis Book Shop is ready to promptly fill your order for any book by or about Negroes 
in print. We can also supply current titles from all publishers. Write us your book needs. 
Consult our list. If you don’t see what you want, write. 


(Please allow 15c for postage. 
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4.25 
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POETRY 


COMPLETE POEMS OF DUNBAR... il sliidid .. 3.00 

IIR co a etceestieeienmietantesiodeieionniciteinlensmemesnes Set 
by Langston Hughes | 

I Pt ice caccnesncaivnennsviosacnieiacianimeistibipsionneen we 2.50 
by Countee Cullen . 





ANTHOLOGIES, ESSAYS 


THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS..W..cccccscseonen 
by J. Weldon and Rosamond Johnson 
DE SIS sicatrcctesccteensiosa micprnecisteScdeeteteneecenciaciniw 

by Roland Hayes 
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Uta I ceca ctscactscipiccncensensrcssoneciobigteninmiasons . 4.50 
by Selden Rodman 
a a anedapcintisenacscsosiomnnieisiaonciaonee 3.00 


edited by Brown, Davis and Lee 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE............ 
edited by Sylvestre C. Watkins 

NEGRO VOICES IN AMERICAN FICTION........ 

* by Hugh M. Gloster 

THREE SPIRITUALS FROM EARTH TO HEAVEN L0.ccccccscsosnsnees 
Illustrated by Allan Rohan Crite 

THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY .00..cccccecccmonee 
edited by James Weldon Johnson 

THE POETRY OF THE NEGRO... me poeudibicannie 
edited by Langston Hughes ‘and “Ama Bontemps | 


JUVENILE 


NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 1.40 

THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE NEGRO... Rcacuiiiess BAO 
by Jane D. Schackelford 

oo ge er 

SEER NDI PINOT aliccccssocessanceannisonenbiscectestensieieasani 
by Ama Bontemps 
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FICTION BY OR ABOUT NEGROES 


I ee Se A csc ccstccin cineca soeapstiocpneeenp niceties mn B95 
by Dorothy West : 

Pre “UG I cans tcrcisneesocopssnonenceeerigt eines . 3.00 
by Irwin Stark 

se cs acspsserniiecein tate lismianenin 3.00 
by Willard Motley 

ERI | Ae i Ra PU MCar NNR ci dsisesenisosnesitienwiietgsnalngiepencinen 2.75 


by William G. Smith 
Pn ae SIU te nic nates hbase 
by Mary J. King 
by Hans Habe 
by Zora Neale Hurston 
by John W. Wilson 
by Willard Savoy 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


THE NEGRO HANDBOOK, 1946-1947 cccssccnssensensenenemnenetnenssneesie .. 5.00 
edited by Florence Murray 

NII RU ia eessicsenrncetiinitibnniniomersinnientahpasiceties . 00 

NEGRO YEAR BOOK (1941- 1946)... Lease eared sic saniadaslanadpaCiatnsaien . 4.50 
edited by Jessie Parkhurst Guzman 
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Tue Crisis was founded in 1910 and is the official organ of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People. It is published 
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EDITORIAL ROUNDUP 


COVER—Brilliant Mrs. Jewel Stradford Rogers, wife of 
John W. Rogers, who holds a doctor of laws from the 
Chicago Law School, has packed a wealth of experience 
into her twenty-six years. She herself holds a doctor of 
laws degree from the University of Chicago as well as an 
A. B. from Oberlin college. She was the first colored 
woman to be an attorney on the staff of the Legal Aid 
Bureau of Chicago, Ill.; and she is on the board of direc- 
tors of the Cook County Bar Association, a member of 
the National Association of Women Lawyers and _ the 
Illinois Women’s Bar Association, and the first colored 
woman ever admitted to the Chicago Bar Association. Mrs. 
Rogers also holds the following secretaryships: Chicago 
branch of the NAACP, Oberlin Women’s Club, and the 
Professional Women’s Club. Mrs. Rogers’ grandfather, 
now deceased, was a lawyer; and so is her father. 


JAMES M. ROSBROW, a frequent contributor to the 


magazines, lives in Wilmington, Delaware. 


CLIFFORD R. MOORE, a 34-year-old veteran who served 
as an artillery officer in Italy, is law clerk to Federal Judge 
Phillip Forman of Trenton, N. J., and chairman of the 


publicity committee of the New Jersey State Conference 
of NAACP Branches. 


GEORGE PADMORE, who lives in London, England, is 
already well known to Crisis readers. Mr. Padmore’s new- 
est book on colonial problems, published in London in 
March and scheduled for publication here in the fall, is 
entitled Africa: Britain’s Third Empire. The book is an 
over-all survey of the colonial problem in British Africa. 


DORIS CALLAHAN is a free-lance writer and lives in 
New York City. 


ARTHUR E. BURKE (who reviews The Poetry of the 
Negro, page 122) is associate professor of English at 
Hampton Institute, Va., and a frequent contributor to our 
pages. 
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HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation's Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 

College of Liberal Arts School of Religion 
Graduate School College of Medicine 
School of Music School of Law 

College of Pharmacy Summer School 
College of Dentistry School of Social Work 
School of Engineering and Architecture 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


ATHLETICS—R.0.T.C.—STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT—DEBATING 


7,231 Students 
26 Buildings 


468 Teachers ® 
13,330 Alumni e 


Announcements and Permit to 
Write 


For Register 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON I, D. C. 


































ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


Offers courses leading to the Master’s de- 
gree in the fields of biology, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, English, French, history, Latin, 
mathematics and sociology. 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
a graduate school offering a two-year cur- 
riculum for prospective social workers, 
leading to the degree of Master of Social 
Work or to the professional certificate. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
requiring college graduation for admission 
and offering a one-year curriculum leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Library Service. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

a graduate school offering curricula lead- 
ing to the M.A. and M. Ed. degrees, de- 
signed to meet the needs of men and 
women who have chosen education as a 
professional career. 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

a graduate school offering thorough theo- 
retical and practical training in the fields 
of business affairs, leading to the degree 
of Master of Business Administration. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

in which the Atlanta institutions for higher 
education of Negroes combine under the 
direction of Atlanta University to offer 
courses on both the graduate and under- 
graduate levels. 


Strong Faculty — Limited Scholarship Aid 
For Information Address the Registrar 
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The most complete SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
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The Crisis 
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ALLEN E. WEATHERFORD 
Ph.D., Pennsylvania State College 


Allen E. Weatherford, professor of 
health and physical education at 
NorTH CAROLINA COLLEGE AT DURHAM, 
is the first Negro to receive a Ph.D. in 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion from Pennsylvania State college. 


One hundred and thirty-seven per- 
sons made the honor roll at VirGINIA 
UNION UNIversity for the fall semester 
ending January, 1949, according to the 
list issued by the dean’s office. Nine per- 
sons had straight A-averages. 


Students at the New York UNIVER- 
siIry SCHOOL OF EDUCATION observed 
Negro history week with a week-long 
series of cultural programs featuring 
Negro artists, educators, historians, and 
students of Negro life. 


The office of public relations of Lin- 
COLN UNIvERsITY (Mo.) issues a Public 
Relations News Letter outlining the 
needs of the institution. The current 
request to the legislature is for six mil- 
lion dollars, and in addition to the 
budget items for general administra- 
tion, instruction, etc., four and a half 
millions are asked for capital outlay in 
new buildings, sites, and other facili. 
ties. The request also includes funds for 
the operation of the Dalton (Mo.) vo- 
cational school, which has been under 
the supervision of the board of cura- 
tors of Lincoln since 1929. 





On February g faculty and students 
gave generously of blood donations as 
a memorial to S/Sgt. James (Jimmy) 
Stewart, former Lincoln journalism stu- 
dent who died in Calcutta, India, dur- 
ing World War II. The memorial was 
sponsored by the university chapter of 
the American Red Cross. 

National Negro newspaper week was 
observed with special programs under 
the auspices of the school of journal- 
ism February 27-March 5. Theodore 
McMillan, Lincoin graduate now study- 
ing law at St. Louis university, has at- 
tained distinction as being the first 
Negro to be appointed to Alpha Sigma 
Mu, national Jesuit honor fraternity. 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE is seeking $150,- 
ooo for equipment, remodeling, and re- 
furnishing of buildings, as well as en- 
largement of its gymnasium. 


Howarp UNIversity is featured in 
the February 19 issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post in an article by Henry F. 
and Katherine Pringle. The article is 
entitled “America’s Leading Negro 
University.” 


MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE 
SacreD Heart observed interracial jus- 
tice week February 27-March 5. On 
March g the debating club of the col- 
lege presented a panel on minority 
problems, discussing such topics as anti- 
semitism, restrictive covenants, anti- 
lynching legislation, and the inequality 
of job opportunities. 


When Rotuins COLLEGE, Winter 
Park, Florida, awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Humanities to Mrs. 
Mary McLeod Bethune at its midwin- 
ter convocation on February 21, it was 
the first time an honorary degree had 
been conferred on a Negro by a south- 
ern white college. Mrs. Bethune, found- 
er and president-emeritus of Bethune- 
Cookman college, Daytona Beach, Flor- 
ida, is also founder and president of 
the National Council of Negro Women. 


At a regional conference of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATORS meeting in San Francisco 
in February, Professor Allison Davis, of 
the University of Chicago, presented a 
provocative * paper challenging the in- 
telligence testing procedures used in 
schools. He blasted the accepted doc. 
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April, 1949 


trine that the customary tests for the 
1.Q.’s of children are valid, and charged 
that the nation’s schools have been 
using intelligence tests which are poor 
measures of real, innate intelligence. 


On the eve of her twenty-first birth 
day, Beryl Dickinson-Dash, third-year 
arts student at McGitt UNIVvERsiTy, 
Montreal, Canada, was crowned queen 
of the McGill winter carnival by Mon- 
treal’s Mayor Camillien Houde. Miss 
Dickinson-Dash was elected queen by a 
secret ballot of McGill’s 8,oo0 students 
from among a bevy of twenty-five beau- 
tiful contestants. 


The division of engineering and in- 
dustrial education at TENNESSEE STATE 
COLLEGE announces the addition of a 
course in upholstering as part of its 
specialized trade training program. Ne- 
gro newspaper week was observed at 
the college on March 4, with addresses 
by Lewis O. Swingler, editor of the 
Memphis World, and Nathaniel D. 
Williams, popular Memphis columnist. 


SHAW UNIveERsITy observed Negro 
history week with a series of programs 
and speakers including Yvonne Prunty, 
a senior of North Fork, West Va.; 
James Godbolt, a junior of Boston, 
Mass.; and Jonathon Brown, a junior 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. N. . 

A. Pitts, chairman of the social sci- 
ence division, is on leave for the second 
semester to complete work for the doc- 


\torate at Catholic university, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 

Additions to the part-time instruc- 
tional staff of the college include: Mrs. 
R. P. Daniel, consultant. in religious 
education, of the department of re- 
ligious promotion, who teaches a course 
in personal counseling; W. L. Cash, sec- 
retary of the North Carolina YMCA 
extension plan, a course in student re- 
ligious work sentiment; John R. Lar- 
kins, consultant on Negro work with 
the state department of welfare, a 
\course in juvenile delinquency; Dr. 
G. W. Watkins, retired Baptist minis- 
\ter, course in modern church history 
and history of Christian missions; 
Rabbi Harry Caplan, of Temple Beth 
Or, courses in Hebrew language and 
Jewish religion and history; and Dr. 
5. C. Mayo, a course in statistics. 


When President Charles S. Johnson 
of Fisk UNIversITy was elected to the 
board of directors of the community 
chest in Nashville, Tenn., on January 
25, it marked the first time that any 
Negro has been named to the board of 
directors of a community chest in any 
southern city. 


MORRIS BROWN 
COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
“The Institution That Builds Industrious, 
Alert, Courageous Men and Women” 
CLASS ‘‘A'' RATING 
Co-Educational 


4 YEAR LIBERAL ARTS 
B.A. — A.B. 


Owned, Operated and Supported 


by Negroes 
* TEACHER EDUCATION 
*&PRE-PROFESSIONAL 
Medicine, Law, Social Work 
Music, Art, Drama 
*BUSINNESS EDUCATION 
*THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Modern, Well-Equipped Facilities 
Gymnasium — Stadium 
For Information, Write: 


Dr. W. A. Fountain, Jr., President 





Livingstone College 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
s 


Fall Opening for Freshmen 
Orientation September 20-24 


Formal Opening September 24 


Livingstone College offers courses lead- 
ing to the A.B. and B.S, degrees through 
the college of Liberal Arts, and to the 
B.D. in the Hood Theological Seminary 
“A” rating from the Southern Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 


For further Information write: 
REGISTRAR 





LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(1854-1949) 
THE COLLEGE FOR MEN 
An opportunity"to prepare for the future 
A fully accredited Liberal Arts College 
And A Graduate Theological Seminary 
Essential training for the 
Professions — Business — Public Service 
Fall Term Begins—Sept. 14, 1948 
e 
Write to’ 
The Registrar 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 
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JOHNSON C. SMITH 


UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


Co-educational Institution of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly Trained Faculty 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCrory President 


Mla, Ml, Ml, Ml, Ml, Ml, Mr, Me, Mn, Ml, An, Me, Ml, ln, 


Wilberforce University 


ORIGINATED IN 1844 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


Non-sectarian Co-educational 
o 
Approved by the 
American Medical Association 
Veterans Administration 


e 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
College of Education & Business Administration 
University Labratory High School 
Theological Seminary; R.O.T.C. 
. 
Distinguished for Training in Leadership 
For information write The Registrar 
rvvvvVvvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvYVv 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & Co. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL and STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Etc. 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 

books of corporations as well as making Income 
Tax reports. We have a highly trained force of 
teachers and accountants to look after the inter- 
ests of correspondence students. 


85 WEST 118th ST., New York MOnument 2-3498 


STORER COLLEGE 


Harper's Ferry, West Virginia 
Seventy-ninth Year 
A four-year co-educational college, rich 
in historic tradition and surroundings of 
surpassing natural beauty — sixty-five 
miles northwest from the Nation’s Capital. 


EDUCATION WITH A SENSE 


OF DIRECTION 


Courses leading to the Bachelor’s De- 
gree in: 
Liberal Arts and Science 
Teacher Training Subjects 
Home Economics Religion 


FOR INFORMATION, Write: 
RICHARD |. McKINNEY, President 


Commercial 


CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
is a fully accredited member of 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary Grades 1-3).......... B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 
(Intermediate Grades 4-3)........ B.8. Degree 


3—Home Economics: ° 

(Elementary and High School)....B.S. Degree 

4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School)....B.S8. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 

required for admission 
For further information and catalog write to 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 








MAKING $60 TO $90 WEEKLY 
WORKING FOR MYSELF 
AFTER LEARNING THE 


APEX SYSTEM 


Several years ago, she had a war job, but the 
hegen to wonder what to do about her future 
Then, one day she learned about the amazing 
success of a friend who had completed an Apes 
Beauty Course and was making more than « com- 
fortable living. 

So, she took up the Apex Course. Now, she's 
independent, and is her own boss; owns her own 
— end has a nice new car. 

our success in life depends upon your own 
efforts. You heve the ability to sake "an inde- 
pendent living, become your own boss. So here 
'$ your opportunity, take immediate advantage 
of it. Enroll in an Apex Beauty College now. Dey 
er evening class. 

Beauty Culture Is A “Depressioa- 

Proof” Business! 


APEX 


BEAUTY COLLEGES 
New, York, Brooklyn, Nework, Chicago, Phile- 
delphia, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Washingtoa, 
O.C., Richmond, Va., Atlanta, Go 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


APEX CO. 


INDIANA & ARCTIC AVES. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

























° 


Z 


Matthew Anderson, Founder, 1899 
CO-EDUCATIONAL—VOCATIONAL 
Needle Trades and Business 

Day and Night Sessions 


Approved for V. A. Training 


& 
Write the Registrar for Bulletin 


1926-30 SOUTH COLLEGE AVENUE 
Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 
Louise B. Yergan, Principal 


EXKAKKKKANAKANARANKS NA NANAK 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


of Missouri 
Founded 1866—Member North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
College of Arts and Sciences 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
Teacher Training Mechanic Arts 
Music ; Music Education 
Home Economics Agriculture 
Business Administration Physical Education 
Special Courses for Returning 
Servicemen 
The School of Law... 
The School of Journalism. Jefferson City 
The Graduate School Jefferson City 
The Registrar—Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


~—mmt. Louis 

























Sara Southall is a new addition to 
the department of social sciences as 
visiting lecturer in industrial relations 
and personnel problems. Miss Southall, 
a native of Tennessee, is a graduate of 
Vanderbilt university and is best 
known for her work in the fields of 
personnel management, race relations, 
and civil rights. The other new mem- 
ber of the staff is Ross Lomanitz, new 
associate professor of physics. Mr. Lom- 
anitz is a graduate of the University of 
Oklahoma and will receive his Ph.D. 
from Cornell university in June. 

A painting of a Haitian street scene 
by the prominent American artist An- 
gelo di Benedetto has been presented 
to the university by William Benton, 
publisher and chairman of the board of 
directors of Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc. The gift was prompted by Mr. 
Benton’s high regard for President 
Charles S. Johnson, with whom Mr. 
Benton served at the first general con- 
ference of UNESCO in Paris. Haiti 
Post Office was painted by Mr. Ben- 
detto during a six-month stay in Haiti. 


Eighth annual exhibition of paint- 
ings, sculpture, and prints by Negro 
artists will be held at ATLANTA UNIVER- 
siry April 3-May 1. Purpose of the ex- 
hibit is to present the best creative 
works by living Negro artists, to en- 


The Crisis 


courage Negro artists to achieve a 
high standard of work, to bring to 
light latent talent, and to increase an 
appreciation of the fine arts. Only 
original paintings are eligible for the 
exhibition. 

A gift of approximately five hundred 
books from the library of the late Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes has been 
made to the university by the heirs of 
Mr. Hughes. 

Among recent speakers at the uni- 
versity have been Dr..Maurice Davie, 
Yale sociologist, who spoke on Negro 
migration from the South; Professor 
William Leo Hansberry, Howard his- 
torian, who spoke on the development 
of civilization in ancient and medieval 
Africa; Donald Grant, a former lectur- 
er for the British Ministry of Educa- 
tion, who spoke on new developments 
in Asia; and Bishop Richard R. 
Wright, Jr., of the sixth Episcopal dis- 
trict of the AME church, who spoke on 
conquering our physical and social en- 
vironment. 

Dr. L. S. Curtis, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has been -added to the faculty as a 
guest professor in economics. Dr. Cur- 
tis will teach courses in the school of 
business administration. 

First in a series of colorful exhibits 
on “Peoples Around the World” 
opened in the foyer of the university 
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e q| library in February. On exhibit are 
> to | samples of wood sculpture, weaving, 
: an | leather-work, clothing, jewelry, from 
nly the Orient, Liberia, Spain, Mexico, 
the France, Czechoslovakia, Italy, and other 
countries of Europe. 
dred 
‘hief Annual ministers and missionaries 
been | conference was held at the AMERICAN 
rs of | BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY March 
7-11, with meetings centered around 
uni- | the general theme, ‘““The Techniques of 
avie,| the Church in Promoting Christian 
legro | Living.” 





essor 

| his- A photographic e#hibit on the prot- 
ment | estant revolution, prepared by the ed- 
lieval | jtors of Life magazine, was on view in 
ctur- | the SPELMAN .COLLEGE library during 
duca- | February. Included in the showing 
nents | were reproductions of the first illus- 
R. trated edition of Milton’s Paradise 
1 dis- | Lost, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, the 
ke on | first complete Bible in English, as well 
al en- | as Martin Luther’s German translation 

of the Old Testament. 

Mo., felix Pav: Be : a 
a Felix Payant, editor of Design maga- 


feb. zine and a former member ol the fac- 
ulty of Ohio State university, has 
joined the faculty of Spelman for the | Canadian Pacific 
... | coming semester to conduct courses in ATTENDED BY HER MAIDS-OF-HONOR, ery! Dickinson-Dash, 21-year-old junior at McGill 
hibits : x. sees 7 eee Ne Ps <a university, presides at Montreal Forum over ceremonies attending the opening of McGill's 
eee i are arts. Si colorful winter carnival. She is the first Negro to hold this highest honor of the school. 
ubert Wilkins, famed explorer, gave 
an illustrated lecture at the college in 
February on conditions in the arctic 


a Talladega College 


MoreHOusE COLLEGE celebrated Talladega, Alabama 
eighty-second founder’s day on Febru- 
ary 18. Principal speakers for the occa- 
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sion were James A. Colston, president - : Accredited Class “A” College 

of Georgia State college; and C. Wal- A Distinctive Liberal Arts College in | by The 

lace Hawkins, executive secretary of Faculty, Curriculum and _ Educational SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
nate the Cleveland, Ohio, Cedar Avenue Policies. 





ee branch YMCA. Both men are distin- Accredited by The 
guished Morehouse alumni. President American Universities. 
TION Sad 
Mays made an official announcement at 
the founder’s day banquet of the 
launching of a three million dollar Send eae : 
rar campaign to increase the physical plant SEE: SES. PRE SONR SR PORE 


dtl Mais € the colins ior ability will find rich opportunities 
and the endowment ot the college. for intelligent living, and pre-professional 


Through its campus personnel and 
facilities and contractual agreement be- 
tween the State Board of Education and 
the University of Kentucky ... Is now 
able to offer... 


Association of 





Class “A” by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


A WIDE RANGE OF 
UNDERGRADUATE, GRADUATE, and 




















S.A, Fourth annual institute on successful training for teaching, medicine, law, min- PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
vaiton marriage and family life was held at istry, business, insurance, drama, music, z 
Morehouse March 16-18, under spon- social service, and other careers. ere aut Pernt tee 
sorship of the department of sociology. Qualified students may enroll at any Co-Curricular Activities 
Sessions of the institute were addressed time. Reasonable Ratee 
by experts in the field of marriage and Bes } : For Additional Information 
BS family Nelettons or Further Information write Write to 
Religious emphasis week was ob- THE REGISTRAR OFFICE OF DEAN OR REGISTRAR 
IR served at the college the week of —_ 











March, with the services being con- 
ducted by Rev. L. V. Booth, pastor of 
the First Baptist church, Gary, Indiana. 


Reet, ae iit Che ADVERTISE TO A SELECTED CLIENTELE IN THE CRISIS 
National newspaper week was observed 


at the college through forums and con- Send for our advertising rate card 


ferences presided over by outstanding 20 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18 
guest journalists. 
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The social science club of MorcAn 
STATE COLLEGE celebrated Negro his- 
tory week with a series of programs, 
among which was presentation of Dr. 
Roscoe C. Brown, national Negro 
health director, as main speaker. 








Ground was broken at BENEDICT 
COLLEGE on January 29 for a new gym- 
nasium, the first of several units to be 
built at the college as part of its re- 
habilitation and expansion program. 
About two years ago the college en- 
tered upon a three-hundred-thousand- 
dollar campaign to raise funds to build 
teachers cottages, gymnasium, and a 
dormitory. To date more than half of 
the original sum has been raised, and 
the remainder is expected by March 16, 
founder's day. 


Frederick H. Dedmond of Morgan 
was guest speaker during the celebra- 
tion of Negro history week at STORER 
Cotirce. The college participated in 
race relations Sunday by sending a 
quartet from its a cappella choir in the 
morning to sing in the Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, Bolivar, W. 
Va.; and in the evening to the Meadow 
Branch Church. of the Brethren, West- 
minster, Md. Among recent visiting 
speakers at Storer were Dr. Liu Liang- 
Mo of the World Students Service 
Fund, New York City, who spoke on 
the Chinese civil war; and Rev. Mar- 
cus Garvey Woods, of the class of °47, 
who spoke on current world problems. 


Ninety-ninth anniversary of the birth 
of the founder, William Burns Patter- 
son, of ALABAMA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, was celebrated on February 9, 
with Dr. William H. Benson of Chi- 
cago as the main speaker. Sixty-sixth 
annual session of the Alabama State 
Teachers Association met in the Parker 
high school, Birmingham, March 24-25. 
Theme of the session was “Some Cur- 
rent Challenges to Alabama Teachers.” 


Camilla Williams, soprano, a ViR- 
GINIA STATE COLLEGE graduate, gave a 
concert at her alma mater on February 
11. Pianist Joseph Battista gave a con- 
cert on March 4. The department of 
music announces a song-writing contest 
open to all undergraduates and alumni 
of the college. Prize-winning song, 
which must be in the form of a college 
hymn or athletic “pep song,” -will get 
an award of $50 donated by Carl Mur- 
phy, president of the Baltimore Afro- 
American. Rabbi Lichtenburg, of the 
Beth Israel Congregation and director 
of the B’nai Brith Hillel Foundation 
at the University of Virginia, was pre- 
sented on February 27 as a part of the 
observance of annual brotherhood 
week. 


§ istrar. Telephone: HAmilton 0/00. t 
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For the first time since 1943, mem- 
bers of the women’s athletic associa- 
tions of six colleges gathered on the 
Virginia State campus to participate in 
a winter-sports’ day program. The col- 
lege represented were Hampton, Ben- 
nett, A & T, North Carolina, Howard, 
and Virginia State. 


Mid-year convocation of West Vir- 
GINIA STATE COLLEGE was held on Jan- 
uary 30. The principal address was de- 
livered*by Dr. James N. Nabrit, secre- 
tary of Howard university. President 
John W. Davis conferred degrees upon 
forty-six graduates. Dr. Mordecai W. 
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Johnson, president of Howard univer- 
sity, was speaker for the third annual 
men’s day program. Two sets of books 
in the Yale university four-point pro- 
gram in American history were pre- 
sented to the college library by the 
Stone and Thomas Department Store 
of Charleston, W. Va... 

Ernest H. Ashley, Jr., of Roxbury, 
Mass., has been appointed to the de- 
partment of physics. Recent visitors 
have been Rabbi Eugene Hibshman, of 
Chev Sholom Temple, Huntington, W. 
Va., who addressed the students on 
February 18; Mrs. Doris Eaton Mason, 
sculptress; Gloster B. Current, director 
of branches of the NAACP, whe ad- 


dressed the college chapter of his or- | 


ganization; and Mrs. Soule Kykde, ot 
Jubbulpore, India, who is now travel- 
ing secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Christian Missions. 


An abstract of the doctoral disserta- 
tion of Thomas B. Jones, visiting pro- 
fessor at the UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO 
Rico, has been printed as “An Analysis 
of the Interracial Policies and Practices 
of the Group Work Agencies in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.” 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and the Hon. 
Chase Going Woodhouse, congresswo- 
man from Connecticut, will lead off ii 
April the first of three Friday lunch- 
eon forums for women by women at 
the NEw SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RE- 
SEARCH on the topic, “Are Wo- 
men Meeting the Challenge of Today 
on the International, National, and 
Family levels.” Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Rep. Woodhouse spoke on women and 
the challenge of world affairs. Speak- 
ers at the second to be held on April 
22 will be Anne X. Alpern, city solici- 
tor of Pittsburgh, and Dorcas Camp- 
bell, assistant vice-president of the East 
River Savings Bank, New York City. 
They will discuss women and national 
issues, At the third luncheon on May 
6 the topic will be, “Are women Meet- 
ing the Challenge of Today on the 
Educational and Family Levels?” Mil- 
licent Carey McIntosh, dean of Bar- 
nard college, will be the moderator, 
and the panel speakers include Mary 
Fish Langmuir, president, Child Study 
Association of America; Mrs. Sam A, 
Lewisohn, chairman, board of trustees, 
Public Education Association; and 
Alice V. Keliher, professor of educa- 
tion, New York university. 


An “exchange week-end” to foster 
the interchanging of ideas and to com- 
pare educational systems was con: 
ducted at SMITH COLLEGE (Northamp- 
ton, Mass.) March 18-19 with fifteen 
co-eds from Howard university as 
guests. 


. « . 
q guest journalists. 
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SENATE GIVES FILIBUSTERS GREEN LIGHT 


N O thoughtful person is fooled by the almost incredible 
hocus-pocus which took place in the Senate between 
February 28 and March 17. The facts were: 


First. Since 1917 the Senate has had a rule to deal with 
filibusters. Under that rule, cloture (limitation of debate) 
could be voted by two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting on pending measures. Foes of civil rights legislation 
contended that the phrase “pending measure” did not 
apply to the required preliminary motions to consider 
bills, but only to the bills themselves. Their interpreta- 
tion was upheld by Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg as pre- 
siding officer of the Republican-controlled Senate of the 
8oth Congress. Senator Alben Barkley, then minority 
leader, challenged this interpretation, maintaining that the 
cloture rule applied to any business before the Senate. It 
was agreed, with the Republicans talking loudest, that the 
very first business of the New Congress in January, 1949, 
would be an effort to tighten the rule by closing this loop- 
hole. 

Second. Under the old rule, theoretically as few as 33 
Senators could invoke cloture; that is, two-thirds of the 
49 required for a quorum. Actually, the lowest vote by 
which filibusters were ever shut off was 55. 

Third. Never has debate on a civil rights measure been 
shut off under the old rule; that is, it has never been pos- 
sible, in either a Republican or a Democratic Senate, to 
get as many as 55 Senators to vote for cloture. 

Fourth. The voting of cloture does not “gag” the Sen- 
ate. All such talk is so much poppycock. Discussion of a 
motion is permitted to proceed tor three or four days in 
the pretense that such discussion is legitimate even though 
it has been announced in advance as a filibuster, Then, 
when it has become apparent to even the taxi-drivers in 
Peoria that a filibuster is in progress, a petition for cloture 
is circulated. This must be signed by 16 Senators and 
must lie on the table for two days before it can be called 
up for a vote. All this time (six or seven days) the Senate 
has been talking. Let us assume the miracle that cloture 
is voted. ‘Thereafter each of the 96 Senators is entitled to 
one hour of discussion, a total of g6 hours. If the Senate 
met for six hours a day, which is a long day for it, there 
would be 16 more days of discussion. All this means that 
if the Senate chose to use the time, not less than twenty 
days of discussion could be had on a bill. Does that look 
like a “‘gag’’? 


ITH these facts in mind, let us see what the Senate 
did about its pledge to tighten the rule. 

It did nothing at all until January 24 when the Rules 
Committee announced it would hold hearings on a change 
in the rules, limiting witnesses to Senators. Senator Wayne 
Morse, Republican of Oregon, promptly stated that he 
would introduce a resolution to invoke cloture by majority 
vote. (Remember that the old two-thirds vote never had 
been effective). Reluctantly and with no enthusiasm the 
Democratic Whip, Senator Francis Myers of Pennsylvania, 
introduced a similar resolution. Buf Chairman Carl Hay- 
den of Arizona frowned on this and got together with Sen- 
ator Kenneth Wherry, Republican of Nebraska, on a reso- 
lution which retained the old two-thirds vote for cloture 
and in addition provided that cloture could be voted on 
Motions to take up, as well as on measures. This resolu- 


tion closed one loophole, but did not recognize that the 
old two-thirds vote had never worked to stop filibusters. 

The Hayden-Wherry resolution was not scheduled for the 
floor until February 28. Majority Leader Scott W. Lucas of 
Illinois said it would be taken up briefly and laid aside 
for other business, but such a howl went up that he was 
forced to hold the resolution before the Senate. 

The filibuster went on and finally a cloture petition was 
filed. Vice President Barkley ruled that cloture could 
apply to motions to take-up. The crucial fight then was 
to get the votes to uphold the Barkley ruling. In fact, 
this was the real test of the debate. The fight was lost, 
41 to 46, with 23 Republicans joining 23 Democrats in de- 
feating the motion. This killing of a chance to change the 
rules and later to pass some civil rights bill was sparked 
by Senator Vandenberg, Republican of Michigan, whose 
speech against the ruling influenced enough Republicans 
to cause defeat. Two bright spots in this fight were the 
speeches and votes of Senator Claude Pepper, of Florida, 
and Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon. Pepper broke 
brusquely with his Southern colleagues and was magnificent 
in his speeches. Morse on the Republican side was merci- 
less in the clarity of his argument. 


ITH this victory under its belt, the Dixiecrat-Repub- 

lican coalition then acted to give filibusters the 
green light, to make it almost impossible to stop a filibus- 
ter in the future, and to make it equally difficult to change 
the rules again. 

They had the gall to label this a “compromise” pro- 
posal. It was and is nothing’of the kind. It is an entirely 
new and more drastic rule. Republican Senator Kenneth 
Wherry of Nebraska fronted for it, gave it his name, and 
defended it with the most transparent double-talk ever 
used to insult the intelligence of the people. 

The new rule provides that cloture can be voted by 
two-thirds of the entire membership of the Senate. This 
is 64. Remember that the old rule required 55, and that 
even these could not be got on a civil rights bill. Jf 55 
was impossible to get, how can you get 64? The answer is 
that Senator Wherry and the Dixiecrats do not intend that 
cloture shall ever be voted. 

The new rule provides, in addition, that never shall 
cloture be voted on a motion to change the Senate rules. 
This means that unless the Senate is held to 24-hour ses- 
sions and filibusterers are thus worn to exhaustion, the 
Senate cannot change its rules. 

The men who gave the people this “compromise” and 
who thus practically killed off civil rights are the Dixiecrats, 
the Republicans (without whose help the Dixiecrats could 
not have won) and certain non-Southern Democrats. They 
will continue their unholy alliance against labor, housing, 
minimum wage, health and social security legislation. The 
blow aimed at the Negro and his civil rights will hit mil- 
lions of Americans, proving once more that the Negro is 
the acid test of democracy. Until he gets his share, others 
are certain to be limited, if not denied altogether. The 
first task remains the changing of the Senate rules to pro- 
vide for a government of laws rather than of men. Until 
we have democracy in the United States Senate there will be 
precious little of it in the highways and byways of the 
nation. The men who stand in the way of this accomplish- 
ment must be removed from public office. 
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The “Abduction” of the Planter 


T was just before dawn on May 13, 
1862. On the edge of the shore, 
deep inside the bay at Charleston, 

South Carolina, a small knot of colored 
women and children stirred anxiously 
in the chill of the early morning as 
they watched wisps of smoke arise from 
the funnel of a tug boat anchored a lit- 
tle way down the bay. 

As they watched, a small boat put 
out from the ship, manned by two col- 
ored sailors who rowed slowly with 
muffled oars. Drawing near, they 
beached the boat and one stood guard 
with a musket as the other stowed the 
human cargo into their close quarters. 
It was a matter of but scant minutes 
before they pushed off and started back 
to the ship. 

Once there, the same speedy action, 

amid absolute silence, was ‘ repeated. 
Quickly the five women and three chil- 
dren were led below deck where there 
was less probability that a chance 
‘sneeze or whimper would betray their 
presence on board. On deck all prepa- 
rations were made for departure. And 
with the ease of long experience, the 
all-colored crew took their stations, in 
the engine room and at the guns. 

There was no swearing of solemn 
oaths and no dramatic intermingling of 
bloods; but there was drama in the 
quiet way in which each of these men 
went to his task, knowing that the odds 
were at least even that the night’s ac- 
tivities would end upon a scaffold or 
under an executioner’s flail. There had 
been no long-planned conspiracy—just 
an opportunity that had occurred un- 
expectedly and was just as promptly 
being exploited. Just a band of slaves, 
under the leadership of one of their 
own number, who were running the 
gauntlet of all the fortifications of 
Charleston in a chance to earn their 
own freedom and strike a blow for that 
of their fellows. 


Clever Ruse 


Now, just a few yards from the gov- 
ernment offices and headquarters of the 


AX 


By James M. Rosbrow 


A litile-known episode out of 

the life of Robert Smalls, Re- 

construction congressman from 

South Carolina and first Negro 

to hold the rank of captain in 
the American Navy 


Charleston harbor defenses, they hoist- 
ed the Confederate and palmetto flags, 
get up steam, and slowly left the wharf. 
At the wheel, Robert Smalls prayed in 
a voice audible only to the sailor man- 
ning the nearest gun. 

“Oh Lord, we entrust ourselves into 
thy hands. Like thou didst for the Is- 
raelites in Egypt, please stand guard 
over us and guide us to our promised 
land of freedom.” 

At the headquarters, a sentry looked 
out the window and remarked to an- 
other standing: nearby: 

“Looks like General Ripley’s puttin’ 
The Planter to work right early this 
morning.” 

The other, full of his own thoughts, 
merely grunted. 

With full steam up, there was an al- 
most irresistible temptation to dash 
right through the series of forts. But 
Smalls let the ship follow a leisurely 


pace, pulling the lanyard on the steam: 


whistle to give the customary salute as 
they passed each of the intermediate 
posts. 

As they drew abreast of Fort Sumter, 
last and major obstacle, the crew were 
so quiet that the noise of the steam 
engine was also deafening. Would some 
one question their early departure? 
Would a friend want a word with one 
of the white officers? 

Clearly they heard the sentinel sing 
out: 

“Corporal of the Guard. The Plant- 
er, flag ship for General Ripley, giving 
the prescribed signal with her whistle.” 

And after a split second that seemed 
like an hour: 

“Pass The Planter, flag ship for Gen- 
eral Ripley.” 


Still The Planter maintained her lei- 
surely pace until she was completely 
beyond the firing range of the harbor 
forts. Then as they again got up steam 
and drove ahead under forced draft, 
the Southern colors were struck and a 
bed-sheet run up as a white flag of 
surrender. 

Outside the harbor lay the blockade 
fleet of the United States Navy, under 
the command of Admiral Samuel Fran- 
cis duPont. Straight toward these “Lin- 
coln ships” Smalls headed his craft, 
trusting to the breaking day to show 
his white ensign before he was fired 
upon by the Union oe 

On board the U. S. S$. Onward, closest 
ship of the blockading fleet, a sharp- 
eyed lookout bawled: 

“Strange vessel approaching 
down the main channel.” 

Speedily the alarm was sounded, and 
the crew rolled out of hammocks to 
man the guns. Just as the commander 
was about to give the order to fire, he 
saw the white- flag, and rapped out a 
series of staccato orders: 

“Hold fire. Signal that tug to heave 
to under our guns. Take a small boat 
to Captain Nichols on the Newark and 
advice him that I am holding this boat 
under my guns and awaiting his or- 
ders.” 


Prize Crew 


Captain Nichols sent a prize crew to 
board The Planter and bring her off- 
cers to him. The lieutenant in charge 
was astounded to find only colored 
members of the crew. Fearing trickery, 
he had his men make a complete search 
of the boat, and they found only the 


women and children, cowering in the ° 


hold. Leaving a squad of his own men 
on board, he sent for another boat and 
brought the entire group back to the 
Newark. 

To Captain Nichols, Smalls told his 
story: 

“I am Robert Smalls, Sir. I am 
twenty-two years old and a slave of the 
McKee family. For more than a year, 
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these men and I have been members of 
the crew of The Planter, which has 
served as flag ship and dispatch boat 
for the Confederate commander of 
Charleston harbor, Brigadier General 
R. S. Ripley, For the past two weeks 
we have been constantly afloat, trans- 
ferring guns from one island fortifica- 
tion to another. When we docked at 
the wharf at Charleston, all three of 
our officers, the only white men on the 
boat, went ashore for a good night’s 
sleep. 

“Tomorrow we were to carry heavier 
guns to the middle island fort and to 
Fort Sumter. We felt this was the 
chance we were waiting for to become 
free and help the fight of those who 
have come here to help us and our 
people. We knew we took a terrible 
chance. But we also knew that we 
would never again have an opportunity 
like this. So we smuggled our families 
aboard and slipped out of the harbor 
just as if we were going about our 
usual work.” 

“I don’t know exactly what you are 
now,” said the delighted Captain Nich- 
ols, “but you’re certainly not slaves; 
not after what you have gone through 
tonight for your freedom. You, Robert, 
I'm going to send directly to Admiral 
duPont, so that you can repeat your 
story to him.” 

The official records of the United 
States Navy and of the Army of the 
Confederate States of America tell more 
of the story of this gallant adventure, 
which for sheer audacity is without 
parallel in the rich history of the Civil 
War. 

To Secretary of the Navy Gideon 
Welles, Admiral duPont sent a special 
report, in which he said: 

“The bringing out of this steamer, 
under all the circumstances, would 
have done credit to anyone.” 

The report continued with a de- 
scription of the escape itself, and stated 
that the admiral had appointed Smalls 
a pilot in the United States Navy, as- 
signed to The Planter, which ship he 
called a fine addition to his squadron. 
Of Smalls, the report said: 

“This man, Robert Smalls, is supe- 
rior to any (of the escaped slaves) who 
have come into our lines—intelligent as 
many have been. . . . I do not know 
whether, in the view of the govern- 
ment, this vessel will be considered a 
prize, but, if so, I respectfully submit 
to the department the claims of this 
man Robert and his associates.” 

And some of the consternation felt 
behind the Confederate lines after the 
“abduction”—as they called it—was dis- 
covered is seen in a series of official re- 
ports on the subject. The commander 
of Fort Sumter reported that the ship 


seemed headed on a trip similar to 
many taken in the past and no occasion 
was given for alarm. Brig. Gen. R. S. 
Ripley, commanding the Department 
of South Carolina and Georgia, said 
that the white officers had been away 
from the vessel in direct disregard of 
their standing orders, and that he was 
preferring charges against them. This 
same news was conveyed by Maj. Gen. 
Pemberton to his superior, General 
Robert E. Lee. 


Limited Awards 


Awards of a limited amount of 
prize money were made by the Navy. 
Smalls received $1,500 and each of the 
other crew members $500, although the 
ship and its contents were valued at 
$60,000 and a regular prize would have 
been fifty per cent of this amount. 

As the pilot of The Planter, Smalls 
was of great value to the fleet. He was 
not only familiar with all the. channels 
of navigation of Charleston harbor. 
While he was a member of the crew, 
The Planter had made a detailed survey 
of ali the bays on the South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida coastline, and he 
knew this territory thoroughly. 

But all of his service was not as 
peaceful and anti-climactic as_ this 
would imply. On December 1, 1863, 
while The Planter was sailing through 
Folly Island Creek, the Confederate 
batteries at Secessionville subjected the 
ship to a witheirng fire. Spurning valor 
for discretion, the white commanding 
officer took refuge in the coal bunkers 
of the ship. Smalls, the pilot, took over 
the command and brought the vessel 
safely out of range of the enemy fortifi- 
cations and back to port. 

For this act he was named captain in 
the Navy, only Negro ever to hold that 
rank up to the present time, and com- 
manding officer of The Planter, a post 
which he held until demobilization in 
September, 1866. 

Although this ended Smalls’ services 
to the Navy, he was to give another 
half century of service to his state and 
country. Only twenty-five years old 
when he left the service, he was, be- 
cause of his heroic exploits, the most 
prominent colored man in South Caro- 
lina. Already, in 1864, he had been sent 
as a delegate to the National Union 
Convention. In 1868 he was a delegate 
to the State Constitutional Convention 
and was elected a Republican member 
of the State House of Representatives. 
Here he served until 1870, then going 
to the State Senate for another four 
years. 
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He left the State Senate to accept a 
seat in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, completing the term of a 
Democrat who had been unseated by 
the House. He served four more terms, 
being out of office in 1880-81 and com- 
pleting his service in 1887, when the 
Democrats captured the House and re- 
fused to accept his certificate of election 
after a local dispute as to its validity. 


Activities Restricted 


In the Congress, Smalls was under 
the same restriction that harrassed 
most of the other Negro members; so 
much time was consumed on urgent 
matters relating to the welfare and civil 
rights of his people that there was not 
much opportunity for initiative in 
other fields of legislation. A colored col- 
league, Congressman O’Hara of North 
Carolina, sought to have more adequate 
payment made to Smalls and his asso- 
ciates for their turning over to the 
Navy of The Planter, but the Demo- 
crats were strong enough to block such 
action. The same thing occurred to a 
motion to have Smalls placed on the 
retired list of the Navy with the rank 
of captain. 

Between 1866 and 1877, when the 
Democrats gained full control of the 
State government in South Carolina, 
Smalls was very active in the State Mili- 
tia, and he rose to the rank of major 
general. Under his leadership, many at- 
tempts at race riots were effectively 
suppressed. 

In December, 1889, he was appointed 
collector of the port of Beaufort, S. C., 
by President Benjamin Harrison. Ex- 
cept for the second Cleveland adminis- 
tration, he held this post continuously 
until 1913, just two years before his 
death. His last public act of distinction 
was as a member of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1895. There, as 
the leader of six colored delegates, he 
led a gallant and courageous fight 
against the complete disenfranchise- 
ment of his race, but the tides of preju- 
dice were running too full, and his 
struggle was in vain. 

Smalls was a man of winning per- 
sonal characteristics, being intelligent, 
friendly and scrupulously fair. Devoid 
of malice, he was very helpful to the 
McKee family, his former owners, in 
the turbulent days of the Reconstruc- 
tion. Of his relations with the members 
of his own race, the Charleston News 
and Courier said: ‘““The men, women, 
and children seem to regard him with a 
feeling akin to worship.” His old age 
at Beaufort was passed in fullest amity 
with his neighbors, colored and white 
alike, and his passing in 1915, at the 
age of seventy-five, was mourned by the 
entire town. 
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Fighting Segregation in the 
Leo Rogers Homes 


HE fight of Negro veterans in 

Trenton, N. J., to get into the 

Leo J. Rogers Homes on a non- 
segregated basis may really be said to 
go back to 1945 when the State of New 
Jersey passed its Veterans Housing Act, 
N.J.S.A. 55: 14G-1 et seq., authorizing 
municipalties to utilize waste lands, 
condemned areas, etc., for the erection 
of housing facilities. Two-thirds of the 
funds would come from the state; the 
remainder would be supplied by the 
municipality; and first priority would 
be given honorably discharged veterans 
of World War II. This was not a slum- 
clearance act, and municipalities were 
given the right to charge a rental 
sufficient to amortize, within a specified 
period, construction costs. 


The law was to be administered by 
the Commissioner of the Department 
of Economic Development acting in 
the capacity of a public housing ad- 
ministrator, with the right of rigid in- 
spection in order to secure compliance 
with the law. The commission was even 
authorized to withhold funds from 
municipalities which failed to comply 
with all the provisions of the act. 


It was also during 1945 that the city 
of Trenton, acting through its then 
mayor, Andrew Duchs, appointed a 
Veterans Housing Committee made up 
of one representative from all veterans 
organizations, with the exception of the 
American Veterans Committee. The 
committee chairman was, and still is, 
Edward G. Dolton, a member of Post 
93 of the American Legion. One com- 
mittee member, Wilbur Welch, com- 
mander of the Mitchel Davis Post of 
the Colored American Legion, is Negro. 
Duty of this committee was to screen 
all applications for homes provided for 
veterans. But the committee began its 
work, screening applicants for a tem- 
porary housing project constructed of 
old army barracks, by either excluding 
Negro veterans or placing them in a 


By Clifford. R. Moore 


This piece reviews the fight of 

Trenton, N. J., veterans to get 

into the Rogers Homes on a 
non-segregated basis 


separate project. This particular prac- 
tice was stopped as result of the opposi- 
tion of the Trenton Council for Hu- 
man Relations, the American Veterans 
Committee, and the Trenton branch of 
the NAACP. Colored veterans were 
finally accepted for all projects but 
were placed in separate buildings in 
each. 


When plans were drawn up for the 
present Leo J]. Rogers Homes in 1947, 
there were no provisions for registering 
applicants, largely as result_of the gen- 
eral confusion as to who was to have 
authority over public housing projects. 
Not until 1948 was it finally decided 
that applicants for the veterans’ hous- 
ing projects then being built would 
apply to the Trenton Housing Author- 
ity, headed by J. Conover French, Mr. 
French had already operated strictly 
segregated housing projects as a federal 
housing administrator. Early in August, 
1948, the VHC announced August 20, 
1948, as the final date for the accept- 
ance of applications for the Leo Rogers 
Homes, and that applications could be 
made at the Donnelly Homes, a white 
housing project. 


Negro Applicants Refused 


But whenever a colored veteran 
would apply at the Donnelly Homes, 
he would be sent to the Lincoln 
Homes, a Negro project. When Charles 
Williams, chairman of the housing 
committee of the Trenton branch of 
the NAACP, and Clifford R. Moore, 
secretary of the branch legal redress 
committee, heard that Negro applicants 
were being sent to a separate place, and 


The Crisis 


that their applications were not being 
investigated, they got in immediate 
touch with the mayor’s office, Mr. 
French, and John Wooldredge, presi- 
dent of the Trenton Council for Hu- 
man Relations. Mr, Moore and Mr. 
Williams then got in touch, personally, 
with all Negro applicants and sent 
them to tle Donnelly Homes. But these 
persons would be turned away and 
told to apply to the Lincoln Homes. 
Only after considerable difficulty and 
some threats did Mr. French order the 
officials at the Donnelly Homes to ac- 
cept the applications of Negro veterans. 

On August 23, 1948, a letter was 
forwarded to Mayor Connolly inform- 
ing him of the situation, and with a 
request that he instruct, not only the 
investigators, but all housing officials 
to cease further racial discrimination. 


The letter stated: 


This is a problem which is without doubt 
within your power as Mayor of Trenton to 
correct. We would recommend that you call 
together the personnel of the Housing Au- 
thority and Mr. Dolton’s committee and give 
adequate instructions that will correct past 
abuses and check any future possibilities of 
racial discrimination. 


The instant situation points out clearly a 
condition that results from the lack of fore- 
thought and faulty judgment. Colored citizens 
will not countenance any condition which 
smacks of racial discrimination. This was 
demonstrated to Mr. French this past spring 
at Carver Center in a housing forum at which 
he was the principal speaker. It further 
points to what can result from the failure 
to include a colored member on the public 
commissions. Had there been a colored mem- 
ber of the Housing Authority, the dis- 
criminatory method of handling applications 
might not have occurred. 

We are well aware that frequently appoint- 
ments of this nature are made purely on the 
basis of partisan politics rather than indivi- 
dual merit. But this can only lead to harmful 
public relations because of the fact that 
Negroes will accept no appointee who does 
not measure up to exacting standards of ag- 
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gressiveness and militancy. However, this is 
a situation not precisely on point with the 
immediate problem. 

A letter of the same tenor was sent 
to Edward G. Dolton, chairman of the 
Veterans Housing Committee. And the 
following day, John Wooldredge ad- 
dressed a letter to the mayor. 

A conference was arranged with 

Mayor Connolly and the city commis- 
sioners on September 3, 1948. However, 
absence of one commissioner caused the 
mayor to cancel the meeting in pres- 
ence of representatives from both the 
Trenton NAACP and the Trenton 
Council for Human Relations. When 
the mayor was informed of the legal 
uestions involved and told that the 
NAACP branch might seek injunctive 
relief, he agreed to call a meeting for 
September 14, at which time all the 
commissioners and people having to do 
with housing would be present. 
On September 13, 1948, the NAACP 
branch was notified that the meeting 
had been cancelled. On that same date 
Mayor Connolly was mailed a letter 
stating that “In all fairness, you should 
be informed of our planned legal 
moves if the present discrimination 
and segregation continue to be prac- 
ticed. . . . Does the city of Trenton 
intend to establish a ghetto system in 
the Rogers Homes, such as a ‘Negro’ 
wing, section, or unit?” But there was 
no reply to this communication. 

Having already received the approval 
of the Trenton branch, the matter was 
reported to the New Jersey state con- 
ference of NAACP branches, which 
gave authorization to go ahead with 
any legal steps thought necessary. In 
the meantime, Thomas Walsh, secre- 
tary to Mayor Connolly, had been in- 
formed that unless a reply was received 
to the letter of September 13 before 
2:00 P. M., on September 25, legal 
action would be instituted. When no 
reply was forthcoming, the branch got 
into immediate touch with the NAACP 
national office and a meeting was ar- 
ranged with Mrs. Marian Wynn Perry 
assistant special counsel, NAACP, 
Charles Williams, and Clifford Moore. 
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Situation Explained 


Mrs. Perry and Mr. Williams called 
upon Carl G. Geigas of the Department 
of Economic Development and _ ex- 
plained the situation. Mr. Geigas then 
got in touch with Mayor Connolly, and 
on September 28, 1948, the City Com- 
mission announced that the Leo J. 
Rogers Homes would not be opened on 
October 1, 1948, as scheduled, since all 
applications had not been “processed.” 


Immediately thereafter the housing 
people began interviewing colored 
applicants. 


The first unit in the Rogers Homes, 


containing twenty-eight apartments, 
was opened on December 16, 1948, with 
an assignment of nine colored famuilies. 
The colored families were placed in a 
separate section of the building, with 
no access to the quarters occupied by 
the whites. They even had separate 
entrances for Negroes and whites, but 
this was not discovered until after 
Christmas. When Clarence Williams 
heard about it, he got in immediate 
touch with Mr. Geigas of the Depart- 
ment of Economic Development, who 
arranged for a meeting with Mayor 
Connolly on January 3, 1949. 

Present at the meeting with Mayor 
Connolly in addition to Mr. Geigas, 
were Joseph S. Tysowski, secretary of 
the Trenton Housing Authority and 
coordinator of veterans’ housing, John 
Wooldredge of the Trenton Council 
for Human Relations, and Clifford 
Moore of the local NAACP. When the 
situation was explained to Mayor Con- 
nolly, he expressed surprise, claiming 
that he had issued orders for non- 
segregation and complete compliance 
with the state law. He then asked Mr. 
Tysowski for an explanation. Mr. Ty- 
sowski said that he did not know that 
to place all Negroes in one section of 
the Rogers Homes was in violation of 
state law, and admitted that he and 
Arthur Sypek, manager of the Roger 
Homes, had made the assignment. 

The coordinator of veterans’ housing, 
Mr. Tysowski, explained his action on 
the basis of consultations which he is 
supposed to have had with several 
“colored leaders” and members of the 
veterans’ housing committee, who had 
advised him that they thought Negro 
veterans would be happier among 
themselves. When Mr. Tysowski, how- 
ever, was questioned as to the identity 
of these “colored leaders,” he refused 
to name them. 

Mr. Wooldredge pointed out that the 
law had been violated from the day 
the project began taking applications. 
And Mr. Williams and Mr. Moore said 
they were tired of accepting excuses, 
and that their branch had authorized 
them to take legal action. Mr. Moore 
had arranged with the local United 
States Commissioner to sign a com- 
plaint alleging violation of the federal 
civil rights statute. Mayor Connolly, in 
the face of these threats, stated that the 
matter could be handled quietly and 
that he would immediatley send writ- 
ten instructions to all housing people 
to end further segregation. In replying 
to Mayor Connolly, both Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Moore agreed that the matter 
could be settled quietly, and that for 
the present they would not demand the 
moving of the present Negro occupants, 
provided the mayor’s instructions end- 
ed the difficulties. 
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Ministerial Alliance Helped 


Help in the struggle also came from 
the Ministerial Alliance, of which all 
the colored ministers of Trenton are 
members. 

As a follow up to the January g meet- 
ing, Mayor Connolly sent a rather weak 
letter to Arthur Sypek, manager of the 
Roger Homes, instructing him to fol- 
low a non-discriminatory policy, which 
would be in accordance with state law. 
In the meantime, Charles Williams 
had, through a ruse, managed to get 
access to the application files. He noted 
that all applications coming from Ne- 
groes were in some way identified as to 
race. As a result of this discovery, the 
board of the local NAACP rejected the 
mayor’s letter. When this was done the 
mayor gave immediate publicity to the 
letter from the local NAACP with-the 
peevish explanation that he did not 
know what the NAACP branch really 
wanted. This publicity had breached 
the agreement of January 3, 1949, that 
there would be no publicity involving 
either party. The branch was now 
ready to initiate legal action. 

Mr. Williams and Mr. Moore got in 
touch with Mrs. Perry, of the national 
office, and Herbert Tate, both of whom 
were counsel in the East Orange, N. J., 
case. A meeting was then arranged with 
the attorneys for the branch, branch 
officials, and Mr. Miller, city comptrol- 
ler. Mr. Miller stated that at the next 
meeting of the city commission that 
Mayor Connolly would personally in- 
troduce a resolution that would serve 
as a directive for all housing officials, 
and which would end segregation in 
housing. The NAACP group then 
asked Mr. Miller to ask Mr. Sypek to 
withhold signing of leases for the sec- 
ond building, to be opened on Febru- 
ary 1, 1949, until the mayor had intro- 
duced his resolution. Mr. Sypek was 
willing to do this, since, he said, it was 
his intention to “mix” occupants in 
the new building. 

Mayor Connolly did introduce his 
resolution against segregation, as 
follows: 

“Resolution regarding the use and 
occupancy of the Leo J. Rogers Homes. 
Whereas, the City of Trenton, in con- 
junction with the State of New Jersey, 
is erecting certain public housing units, 
under the provisions of Chapter 323 of 
the Law of 1946; and 

‘Whereas, said law and agreement 
entered into between the City and the 
State of New Jersey provided that for 
all purposes of this act no person shall, 
because of race, creed, color, national 
origin or ancestry be subject to any dis- 
crimination; and 

“Whereas, it is 


the intention and 


(Continued on page 126) 
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The Crisis 


South African Race Riots 


HE recent riots between two sec- 
tions of the non-European popu- 
lation of the Union of South 
Africa—East Indians and Zulu Africans 
—were the logical outcome of the pol- 
icy .of jim crowism and racial oppres- 
sion, known officially as “Apartheid,” 
on the one hand, and the traditional 
British policy of “divide and rule” on 
the other. 

“We are face to face with the fruits 
of the white man’s policy of dividing 
the people of South Africa into kraals 
and denying them an equal say in how 
the problems created by their having 
to live together, pay the same taxes, and 
suffer from the same diseases, are to be 
solved,” asserts Inkundla Ya Bantu, 
mouthpiece of the Africans. Comment- 
ing upon the socio-economic forces 
which provided the fuel for the sudden 
explosion, the paper says: ““We witness 
the fruits of suspicion and hatred sown 
when the Union of South Africa came 
into being nearly forty years ago. At 
that time the white people decided to 
arrogate to themselves the sole right to 
guide the destinies of all the non-Euro- 
pean peoples. How well they have 
guided the latter may be seen from 
what has happened. . . . Today we see 
this policy forcing the heavily and cru- 
elly oppressed Africans to turn against 
a group which, though privileged, is 
none the less not among the rulers.” 

The Durban pogrom, the worst yet 
experienced in the history of South Af- 
rica, resulted in the death of 137 peo- 
ple, including one European, 53 In- 
dians, and 83 Africans, most of whom 
were shot by white soldiers. The in- 
jured amounted to 1,883, of whom go 
were Europeans, 768 Indians, and 1,085 
Africans. It is estimated that over 
$1,500,000 worth of property belonging 
to wealthy Indian merchants and trad- 
ers was destroyed. Over 20,000 Indians 
and Africans have been rendered per- 
manently homeless, while yo,ooo0 In- 
dians, driven from their homes, are 
being cared for in emergency camps by 
the Red Cross and other relief or- 
ganizations. 


By George Padmore 


Durban municipal authorities 
and white race-baiters cannot 
escape the moral responsibility 
for the explosive South African 
race riots of January 


Apart from the dead and the physical 
suffering endured, the most tragic con- 
sequence of this unprecendented out- 
break of mob violence from the point 
of view of non-European race relations, 
is the hatred and bitterness which these 
communal conflicts invariably leave as 
their legacy. However, efforts which 
have already been made to restore 
friendship and cooperation between the 
two communities are meeting success. 
Immediately after the fighting sub- 
sided, the leaders of the Indian and 
African National Congresses, the two 
leading non-European political organi- 
zations in South Africa, issued a joint 
statement appealing to their respective 
followers to close ranks in face of the 
provocation and incitement to racial 
hatred from European politicians and 
other agents of the Herrenvolk govern- 
ment. 


A joint commission from the two 
bodies has also been set up to inquire 
into the economic and social causes of 
the unrest and to take immediate steps 
to remove such grievances as may exist 
between the two racial groups, and 
thereby re-establish friendship and co- 
operation on a more permanent basis 
between the African and Indian com- 
munities in Natal. Representatives of 
other non-European progressive organi- 
zations, as well as outstanding Africans 
and Indians, have united to support 
this gesture of good will and states- 
manship on the part of the leaders of 
the African and Indian National 
Congresses. 


Historical Background 


The outbreak of the riots was spon- 
taneous and took the leaders of the 
two racial communities completely by 


surprise. “Several false culprits can be 
acquitted at the outset. This is perhaps 
the first serious riot of modern times 
for which the communists have not 
and cannot be blamed,” says the Lon- 
don Observer. The causes have to be 
looked for elsewhere. 


It is significant that Field Marshall 
Smuts, seeking to make political capital 
out of the suffering and tragedy of 
these dark-skinned folk whom he so 
ruthlessly oppressed when he was Prime 
Minister, hastened to fasten blame up- 
on his political rival, Dr. Malan, the 
leader of the present Boer Nationalist 
government. But this clumsy maneuver 
does not deceive the Africans. They 
know that the difference between Smuts 
and Malan is that of degree rather 
than of kind—the difference between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee! 

Repudiating the hypocrisy of “ Janus’ 
Smuts (this political Jekyl and Hyde, 
who, like his friend Churchill, poses 
to the outside world as a great liberal 
but is a reactionary tyrant to colored 
races), Inkundla Ya Bantu declares: “It 
is dishonest to accuse Dr. Malan or the 
Nationalists of being the main cause of 
the riots or to say that their rise to 
power has resulted in the Durban riots. 
A deep and festering sore has been de- 
veloping in the body of the African 
people against oppression and_its 
agents since Union. It is the sore caused 
by segregation. It was not Dr. Malan 
who advised the delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention in 1ig10 to leave 
giving the African a voice in the affairs 
of his country to the abler minds of 
the future; in other words who silenced 
the voice of liberalism to ensure that 
the point of view of the oppressors of 
the former Dutch Republic prevailed. 
It was General Smuts himself, who, 
today, would hold the Nationalists as 
surely responsible for the Durban dis- 
asters. The Durban riots are the fruit 
of fatal blunders of the men who 
drafted the Act of Union—leader 
among them was General Smuts who 
was prime minister of the Union for 
ten years, and in that time did nothing 
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to give the African new hope. The 
Nationalist rise to power merely accele- 
rated a process already in motion. To 
hold the Nationalists alone responsible 
for these disasters is just cant.” 

All the white politicians, British as 
well as Boer (Dutch), are equally re- 
sponsible. Their hands are stained with 
the blood of Africans and Indians. By 
their. incitement to racial hatred they 
hope to divert the attention of the non- 
Europeans from their real oppressors, 
the white overlords, just as the Amer- 
ican Dixiecrats exploit racism for poli- 
tical ends. In South Africa, the quickest 
and surest way to election in Durban 
is to stand on an Asiatic platform. 
“Over the last three years anti-Asiatic 
propaganda has been preached by 
prominent men in Durban,” reports 
the South African correspondent of the 
liberal Manchester Guardian. “They 
have made Durban a city of hate. It 
was in this atmosphere of racial strain 
and tension that a small incident pre- 
cipitated the bloodiest riots on the 
night of January 13th last.” 


How the Trouble Started 


The trouble started about g o’clock, 
when some Africans queueing up for 
buses operated by wealthy Asiatics, saw 
an Indian fruit vendor strike a Zulu 
child, George Madondo. The crowd 
remonstrated with the man and a 
palaver ensued. Words led to blows. 
Then someone raised the false alarm 
that the boy had been killed by the 
Indian. Fighting spread in the wake 
of the rumor. 

According to an eye-witness: “The 
incensed Africans turned on Indians in 
the vicinity with sticks, stones, and 
broken bottles, which they hurled at 
passing buses and cars operated by 
Indians. Fighting spread quickly as 
Africans pursued the vehicles. Vegetable 
carts were overturned and shop win- 
dows shattered. Indians attempting to 
make a getaway in buses, cars, and taxis 
were met with a hail of missiles.” 

As the situation was assuming ugly 
proportions a storm broke over the city 
and a heavy downpour of rain drove 
the rioters off the streets. Thanks to 
this timely intervention of Providence, 
calm was restored temporarily. On the 
following day, however, renewed fight- 
ing broke out in various parts of the 
city. The agents-provocateurs had gone 
to work. In order to eliminate business 
rivals, Europeans incited the Africans 
to attack the stores of Indian mer- 
chants. It was not difficult to arouse 
the resentment of the unsophisticated 
Zulu against Indian shopkeepers, who 
habitually overcharge natives, and In- 
dian landlords, who exact the maxi- 
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DURBAN RACE RIOT—Natives race through Durban’s Pine Street, seeking new victims, at the 


height of the three-day race riot between 


Africans and Indians. 


ifricans, angered by rumors 


that an adolescent African boy, George Madondo, had been murdered by an Indian, swarmed 
down upon Indian shops and homes, rolling up a casualty list of 137 dead and 1,883 injured. 


mum rents for pitiable tin-roofed 
shacks, and who are merciless in ejec- 
tions. 

While there are many poor Indians 
belonging to the working class of Dur- 
ban, it is the luxurious surburban villas 
and sleek American high-powered lim- 
ousines of the wealthy Indian merchant 
class that arouse the envy and jealousy 
of the under-privileged Africans. And 
since their white oppressors are armed, 
it is easier for the Africans to release 
their frustration against defenceless In- 
dians. When such communal outbursts 
occur it is the poor who suffer far more 
than the rich. 

At the height of the shopping period 
on Friday, January 14, bands of Zulus, 
chanting their traditional war songs, 
stormed through the Indian quarters, 
looting shops and setting houses on fire. 
As the Indians deserted their stops and 
stores, white hooligans joined the mobs 
in looting, which went on all day. 
“Though after Friday the police made 
every effort to quell the riot, there is 
evidence to show that many lives and 
properties could have been saved had 
not many European policemen encour- 
aged Africans to attack Indians,” re- 
ports the Cape Town Guardian. 

The same report says: “The Natal 
Indian Congress has also received the 
car numbers of European-owned cars 
the occupants of which were seen help- 





ing Africans to loot shops and houses. 
Many reports have been received from 
Africans, Indians, and Europeans to 
the effect that European-driven trucks 
transported Africans to fighting zones 
during the riots. One African has ad- 
mitted in court that he was told to 
attack the Indians by a European.” 

It was only when the situation 
threatened to get out of hand and the 
Africans might have attacked the Euro- 
pean business section that the Govern- 
ment declared a state of emergency and 
flew troops into the city. These white 
soldiers (for only Europeans are al- 
lowed to bear arms in South, Africa) 
immediately turned their guns upon 
the unarmed natives. This accounts for 
the large number of African casualties. 
Bullets took, the: place of tear'gas and 
batons in restering “the majesty of the 
white man’s authority.” 

To silence his critics, Dr. Malan has 
announced the setting up of a judicial 
commission of inquiry [consisting of 
Justice F. P. van der Heever, chairman, 
Ryle Masson, chief magistrate of Jo- 
hannesburg, and H. F. W. Schuliz, 
chief magistrate of Durban. Ed.|, which 
makes the affair sub judice. “Evidence 
will be given before this commission by 
both Indians and Natives. Among: the 
leaders of both races who will testify 
before it we doubt whether there wil be 


(Continued on page 124) 
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DEAN DIXON 
Founder-Director American Youth Orchestra RUTH Bibtress 


THESE SIX PORTRAIT BUSTS are part of 
the exhibit of the work of Ruth Brall held at 
the New School for Social Research, New York 
City, February 12-19. The six busts not por- 
trayed here are those of Gertrude Ayer, princi- 
pal of P. S. 119, New York City; Ralph J. 
Bunche, acting mediator on Palestine affairs and 
34th Spingarn medalist; Walter White, execu- 
tive secretary of the NAACP; Lester B. Granger, 


“3 


executive secretary of the National Urban 
League; Lawrence D. Reddick, librarian at At- 
lanta university; and Katherine Dunham, dancer 
School the 


and founder of the Dunham of 





Dance. 


DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS 


JACKIE ROBINSON 
Author and educator 


Athlete and baseball player 


ATT) DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN NEGROES 


CHANNING H. TOBIAS 
UTH Bitbtress i 
Director of Phelps-Stokes Fund 


“THIS EXHIBITION is,” explains the sculp- 
tress, “‘a tribute to these living Americans. All 
these indefatigable leaders have met the chal- 
lenge and continue to weld the links of human 
relationship, constantly overcoming the obstacles 
of prejudice, ignorance, and intolerance.” She 
spent more than a year on this project, during 
which she made no other commitments. Ruth 
Brall, a native New Yorker, has exhibited her 
work in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
National Academy, the Swope Museum, the 
Vendome Gallery, and the British-American Art 
Center. 
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The Crisis 


Better Intergroup Relations Through 


_” Filmstrips and Discussion 


“Our church is in a mixed white 

collar and factory worker commu- 
nity, with all the usual prejudices. I 
wanted to do something really construc- 
tive about furthering better interracial 
relations, but I didn’t know where to 
start. 


“A friend told me about the five 
filmstrips based on the Look book 
“One Nation” which he had used in 
his young people’s discussion groups. 
One night we showed the first in the 
series, “The Spiral of Social Change,’ to 
a group of about 35 men and women.” 


\ROM Baltimore a minister writes: 


Now one of the major points in this 
filmstrip is that the walls of segregation 
and discrimination which bar minority 
groups from the chance to share a nor- 
mal range of jobs, wages, education and 
housing cause them to move down the 
social spiral; that the group on top, 
seeing the resulting marks of depres- 
sion, tends to tighten the restrictions, 
forgetting that the restrictions, not the 
character of the victims of these meas- 
ures, are to blame for their plight. 
(A simple enough idea, but one that is 
almost always confused or lost sight of 
in argument.) 


“We had a long discussion that night 
which carried over to the next meeting. 
It was a heartening experience and | 
wish you could have been there. I had 
the impression that some of these peo- 
ple were really thinking deeply about 
the problem for the first time in their 
lives. There were the usual irrelevan- 
cies, fierce personal attacks, recounting 
of stories, etc., but we managed some- 
how to bring the discussion back to the 
major issues. 


“We discussed what equal opportun- 
ities in housing, jobs, recreation, educa- 
tion and health facilities would mean 
to minorities as well as the community 


By Doris Callahan 


In view of the wide success of 

Filmstrips in teaching inter- 

group tolerance, we feel that 

this article will be of interest to 
readers 


at large. At subsequent sessions we 
showed the others in the series: “The 
American Negro,’ ‘Pacific Races,’ ‘Early 
Americans,’ ‘Culture and Creed,’ with 
stimulating discussion, At our next 
meeting we're going into the Presi- 
dent’s Civil Rights Program. We have 
also formed an Action Committee to 
study the situation here. I don’t feel 
we have eliminated all the deep rooted 
prejudices by any means. But we have 
made a beginning.” 


Attitudes and Group Discussion 


A great deal has been written about 
the necessity for changing basic atti- 
tudes if Negroes and other minorities 
are to achieve their full rights of 
citizenship. Unfortunately most at- 
tempts at better education on the prob- 





YOU LEARN TOGETHER: 
Brains are decisive here. 
Skin color has nothing to 
do with learning ability. 


lem fall into the passive category. We 
may be momentarily aroused by what 
we read in books, magazines and news- 
papers, or what we hear in lectures and 
radio addresses; but until we achieve 
more active participation by taking 
over and trying to solve these problems 
we are likely to fall back into apathy 


Many psychiatrists and other profes- 


.sionals in the field of group relations 


and mental hygiene have come to the 
conclusion that organized group dis- 
cussion, when properly conducted, can 
help cut through the emotional blind 
spots and other mental quirks which 
keep us from understanding one an- 
other. The National Institute of Social 
Relations, for example, was organized 
to foster the discussion method of nar- 
rowing the gap between creed and 
practice. In its statement of purpose 
the Institute summed it up this way: 


“We believe that much of the social 
illness derives from the failure of our 
citizens to practice in their daily lives | 
the basic principles of our democratic 
The Institute endeavours 
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WHAT KIND 0/ 
camp does your 
daughter attend? 
interracial camps are 


Stumimeyr 
so" or 


Good 


Springing up all over. 


to promote a bettter understanding of 
human behaviour and of man’s rela- 
tionship to his fellowmen. Recognizing 
that for most people group study and 
group discussion is a more fruitful 
method of learning than solitary effort, 
we seek to achieve our objective by 
providing organized channels for the 
“talk it over” tradition which Amer- 
icans have enjoyed since colonial days 

. Nationwide discussion groups im- 
plemented at the ‘grass roots’ commun- 
ity level.” 

During the two and one half years 
of its existence the Institute conducted 
experimental studies in community ed- 
ucation in half a dozen cities scattered 
throughout the United States and 
established hundreds of discussion 
groups, Full reports are to be published 
later, but as Dr. Julius Schreiber, the 
Institute’s Director, has pointed out, all 
indications point to the fact that those 
who participated developed better so- 
cial attitudes and took part in more 
and better social action. 

Many other organizations, civic 
groups, churches, youth and adult as- 
sociations in this country are expand- 
ing their group discussion activities. 


But building discussion groups is a 


tougher job than merely obtaining 
speaker or organizing an entertaining 
program. There is the problem of see- 
ing that the group has essential basic 
information before discussion, to avoid 
a mere pooling of ignorance. There 
must be some means of training leaders 
in the techniques of conducting a dis- 
cussion. 


Discussion Springboard 


How is the group leader going to 
get across the facts and background in- 
formation which should precede dis- 
cussion? He can do it himself, but there 
are more drawbacks than advantages 
to this lector method. He can show a 
film if he can find one which high- 
lights the facts and does not sacrifice 





clarity to emotional effects. And he 
can use a Discussion Filmstrip. Today 
the magic lantern of pre-movie days 
has been streamlined and put to work 
as a simple and inexpensive method of 
stimulating interest in and discussion 
and action on current problems. ‘ 

Modern Discussion Filmstrips are a 
series of cartoons or still photographs 
on a short strip of 35 mm film, projec- 


. ted on a screen or light wall by a small, 


easily operated filmstrip projector. 
The many advantages of filmstrip as 
a springboard for discussion are testi- 
fied to by their increasing use by 
church and community leaders, teach- 
ers, inter-faith and inter-racial groups, 
young people’s clubs and many others. 
Filmstrips clarify thought by providing 
a well organized development of ideas 
in simple picture-sequence. They are a 
flexible medium, for the simple accom- 
panying narration is designed to be 
read by a local speaker who can adapt 
it to the group’s interest and add 
up-to-the-minute developments. And 
filmstrips can be used at a fraction of 
the cost of motion picture equipment. 
For a long time slide films or film 
strips were limited to textbook subjects 
or industrial training. Sensing a wide- 














ON THE RADIO—/s the 
Negro shiftlessly por- 
trayed? Has the Jew a 
funny accent? If so, ask 


the network “Wihy?” 


All pictures from the film 

strip “You are on the AIll- 

American Team,” Film Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 
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spread need for visual aids that would 
deal clearly and realistically with the 
problems of today’s world, Film Pub- 
lishers, Inc. has produced new Discus- 
sion Filmstrips on current social topics 
for use by all types of community 
groups: intergroup relations, family’ 
relationships, national affairs, the 
United Nations, the Marshall Plan, 
building the peace, world trade, control 
of atomic energy, the new state of 
Israel and others. 

Most of the intergroup relations film- 
strips have been produced in coopera- 
tion with national organizations di- 
rectly concerned with improving rela- 
tions between all races and religions. 


Resume of Filmstrips 


Here is a brief description of a few 
of the many 35 mm filmstrips in this 
field: 

To Secure These Rights 48 frames. 
Photographs and cartoons. A graphic 
story of the history of civil rights in 
America. Beginning with the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution, the 
filmstrip highlights progress since then, 
up through the recommendations of 
the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights. Pictures the most important of 
these, including new federal and state 
commissions and agencies, legislation 
prohibiting lynching, the poll tax, seg- 
regation and discrimination in the 
armed forces, denial of federal funds 
to any educational, housing or public 
health services practicing discrimina- 
tion or segregation, state laws in this 
field, etc. 

Free To Be Different 49 frames. 
Photographs. Based on the book Amer- 
ican Counterpoint by Alexander Al- 
land. Pictures the many different na- 
tional and cultural origins in America 
—the peoples of many colors and kinds 
from all over the earth, each contrib- 
iting its bit to the whole. ‘This inter- 
pretation of freedom refutes the melt- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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The 


Along the N.A.A.C_P. Battlefront 





CHART MEMBERSHIP DRIVE—Members of the 


begin April 25. py goal this year ts 5,000. 


A. C. Wilson, W. Myles, Mrs. Gladys Badeau, 
Members not las n are Percy Lee, Mrs. Clara 


LEGAL 


Petition Supreme Court for Rehear- 
ing: A petition for rehearing of the 
case of Samuel Taylor, Alabama youth 
whose conviction for rape was twice 
affirmed by the United States Supreme 
Court, was filed in February by at- 
torneys for the NAACP. 

Referring to the Supreme Court’s 
4-4 per curiam decision of February 7, 
when Justice Hugo Black had dis- 
qualified himself from the hearing and 
the decision, the NAACP petition 
states: “Where a man’s life is at stake 
and constitutional rights are involved, 
his life should not be taken as a 
result of a decision by an equally 
divided Court based upon a half hour 
argument.” 


In requesting that the Court grant 
a rehearing, the petition asked that 
Mr. Justice Black reconsider his reasons 
for disqualifying himself from the case. 
NAACP attorneys asserted that numer- 
ous principles of law remain “be- 
clouded and in doubt” as a result of 
the per curiam decision and urged that 
upon rehearing these principles be clar- 
ified and finally decided by a majority 
of the full Court. 

The NAACP appeal of the Taylor 
case is based on allegation that the 
youth’s conviction resulted from a con- 
fession wrung from him. 


To Test Park Bias: The validity of 
segregation in public parks and recrea- 
tional facilities is headed toward a 


Here in the midst of 


Es 


Kansas City, Mo., 


discussion are (L. 
general chairman of the 


Miller, Ralph Brady, Mrs. 


Supreme Court test, 
shall, special counsel, 
February. 

Mr. Marshall’s plan was formulated 
following a decision by the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals on February 21, up- 
holding a lower court which had 
granted a motion to dismiss the com- 
plaint of Dr. P. O. Sweeney against the 
City of Louisville. 

Dr. Sweeney, through NAACP law- 
yers representing the national office 
and the local branch, sued the city to 
halt the practice of refusing to admit 
Negro residents to the city-maintained 
amphitheatre and golf course. The 
city’s motion to dismiss the complaint 
was granted in the trial court. 

In their brief before the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, Attorneys Alfred M. 
Carroll, James Crumlin, and Benjamin 
Shobe of Louisville, and Franklin H. 
Williams of the national office, pointed 
out that Negroes, who number 65,000 
out of a total population of 145,000 
are restricted to park facilities total- 
ing 153 acres, while white persons 
have 2,267 acres of park facilities for 
their use. They further pointed out 
that though the city maintains five golf 
courses for white citizens, no Negro is 
allowed to use themi and none is pro- 
vided for Negro citizens. The attorneys 
argued that such segregation resulting 
in this clear discrimination is a viola- 
tion of the United States Constitution. 


Thurgood Mar- 
announced in 


Army Segregation Case: Following 
the denial in February by Federal Dis- 


<< pies 


branch membership campaign committee mapping their 1949 membership to 
to R.) 
drive; Horatious Davis, 
Grace Kirkpatrick, 


John H. Harris, in charge of publicity; Mrs. 
Mrs. Thomas+Pollard, and Joseph H. Taylor. 
Mrs. M. C. Lewis, and Girard T. Bryant. 


trict Judge J. Cullen Ganey of a mo- 
tion to dismiss the complaint of De- 
Vreaux Tomlinson against the Selective 
Service Board, attorneys for the NAACP 
announced they were preparing to 
argue the case sometime this spring. 

Tomlinson, who refused to report for 
induction into the Army unless written 
assurance were given him that he 
would not be assigned for service in a 
segregated unit, instituted a suit against 
the Selective Service Board to test the 
validity of this proposed induction for 
service into such a unit. Federal At- 
torney E, A. Kallick moved to dismiss 
the complaint on grounds that the 
question of issuing a restraining order 
against the 
would be moot since Tomlinson had 
failed to report for induction as or- 
dered, and that the Director of Selec- 
tive Service was outside the jurisdiction 
of the court. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Urged Senators to End Filibusters: 
Leaders of both parties in the Senate 
were assured of the support of organ- 
ized labor, churches, and civic groups 
in the drive to break the filibuster 
through the change of Senate rules. 

This assurance was pledged by a 
delegation from the Joint Committee 
on Civil Rights, representing twenty- 
one national organizations, which met 
in Washington with Robert A. Taft, 
chairman of the Senate Republican 
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——,}| policy committee, and Senator Irving 
M. Ives of New York. This meeting was 
followed by a conference with Scott W. 
Lucas, Senate majority leader, and ; LINCOLN BuRTHBaY 
Francis J. Myers, Senate Democratic “NAL 
whip. : hint sick 
_The delegation, headed by Dr. Chan- e LET ALL 
ning H. Tobias, urged the senate lead-  - 
ers to make an all-out unequivocal ” as 
fight to break the filibuster of southern 
Democrats. 
In response to questions raised in the 
conference, Senator Taft denied that 
any agreement had been reached be- 
tween Republicans and southern Dem- 
ocrats to prevent effective action against 
the filibuster. 
In addition to Dr. Tobias, members 
of the delegation were: Bernard Trager 
of Bridgeport, Conn., who spoke for 
major Jewish organizations; Louis G. 
Hines of the American Federation of 
Labor; Father Francis McGowan of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council; the 
Reverend William Collins of the AME 
Church; Walter White, _ secretary, 
hip to NAACP; Councilman Archibald J. 
rs. | Carey of Chicago; and Mrs. Jeanetta 
ee Welch Brown of the National Council Hes 
F of Negro Women. James B. Carey, CIO pEgMONSTRATORS PROTEST the Negro ban at the bowling tournament in Convention Hall, 
secretary-treasurer, was unable to at- Atlantic City, N. J. Planned by the Atlantic City branch of “the NAACP and the civil liberties 
/ mo- tend because of a sudden call out committee of the CIO, the demonstration had the support of many other organizations. The 
F De- of town. little girl with the sign reading “This is Atlantic Gity, Not Georgia” is Geraldine Neil, daughter 
. J of branch president Rev. Mathew E. Neil. The American Bowling Congress was assailed by the 
ctive On March 10 a large delegation from NAACP in March for voting down a resolution which would have ended restrictions af ABC 
.ACP Connecticut, Delaware, District of Co- membership to white males only. 
g to lumbia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachu- 
ring. setts, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, timore; Rev. David H. Croll, secretary state conference branches, 
rt for New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Maryland state conference NAACP Ohio: Elsie Austin, Cincinnati 
‘itten Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, branches; Robert Watts, Baltimore branch: Rev. Granville W. Reed, Jr. 
t he } and the national office of the NAACP branch; Massachusetts: Mrs. Florence president Dayton branch; Pennsyl- 
in a | visited Washington and conferred with Lesueur, president Boston branch. vania: James K. Baker, president Bryn 
rainst their respective senators and representa- Michigan: Doris Gallimore, Muske- Mawr branch; Edward D. Porter, Jr., 
t the tives as a part of the anti-filibuster gon branch; Edward Turner, Detroit; Pittsburgh branch; Mrs. Jeanne S. 
n for campaign. Missouri: Carl R. Johnson, president Scott, president Pittsburgh branch; 
] At- The following delegates attended the Kansas City branch; Arnett G. Lind- Henry S. Brogden, Philadelphia 
smiss conference: Connecticut: Alfred Baker say, St. Joseph branch; New Jersey: branch; Dr. Burrell K. Johnson, presi- 
the Lewis, Greenwich branch and member Mrs. J. C. Carr, Newark; Mrs. J. A. dent Johnstown branch; Tennessee: 
order of national board of directors, NAACP; Richardson, Camden; Rev. Samuel A. Mrs. _Edmonia_ Grant, Memphis, 
soard: | Herman R. Lee, Hartford; William A. Williams, president Orange branch; NCNW. 
. ; : : . : 
Ry Sen se ig hay, <-ccacigeesed Rev. Elias S. rt a a _ Texas: John Jay Jones, president 
| presi- Jersey state conference o rancnes; Texas state conference of branches; 
Selec- dent Wilmington branch NAACP; Dis- Mrs. C. W. Downey, Montclair branch; Donald Jones, southwest regional secre- 
ction trict of Columbia: C. A. Horsky, Rev. Matthew E. Neil, president At- 5 


ACLU; Violet McGrath, ADA; Rev. 
E. L. Harrison, Social Action Commit- 
tee, National Baptist Convention; San- 
ford H. Bolz, American Jewish Con- 


lantic City branch; Charles Williams, 
Trenton branch; S. H. Woodson, Tren- 
ton branch; New York: James E. Allen, 
president New York state conference; 


tary; Dr. L. E. Smith, Houston branch; 
National office: Walter White, secretary 
NAACP; Henry Lee Moon, director of 
publicity; G loster B. Current, director 
of branches; Walter P. Offutt, Jr., 


sters: gress; Herman Edelsberg, B’nai B’rith, Lindsay H. White, president New York |) a ; . . : 
enate Anti-Defamation tieiee, Austin Nor- branch; Herbert {| Miller, Brooklyn; — secneeeey tere ye 
rgan- ris, Pittsburgh Courier; Elmer Hender- Rev. Joshua E. Licorish, Interdenom- tae siedan 
roups son, American Council on Human inational Ministers of Greater New © ie eet ve 

yuster Rights; Lewis Hines, AFL; George L. York; Rev. C. Asapansa Johnson, presi- Anh searagninge Travel Bill: At the 
a. P. Weaver, CIO; Illinois; Henry W. dent of Interdenominational Ministers ‘equest of the NAACP, Sen. Warren 
by a McGee, Chicago branch NAACP; Her- of Greater New York; Pernall Byrd, G. Magnuson (D.-W ash.) oe ee 
sei bert L. Wright, president [Illinois Buffalo branch; Guy R. Brewer, chair- duced a bill designed to prohibit the 
enty- state conference of NAACP branches; man_ legislative committee Jamaica aeEreene of passengers in interstate 
daa Indiana: Mrs. Cary D. Jacobs, execu- branch; S$. $. Browne, Staten Island ‘travel. mie y 

Taft, tive secretary Indianapolis branch; NAACP; North Carolina: Kelly M. Congressional action is being urged 
licass Maryland: Robert B. Watts, Bal- Alexander, president North Carolina on grounds that railroads and other 
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THIRTY-FOURTH Spingarn medalist, Dr. Ralph 
Johnson Bunche. Head of the department of 
political science at Howard, Dr. Bunche was 
first on leave to the State Department, from 
where he went to the trusteeship division of 
UN. With the assassination of Folke Berna- 
dotte, he moved up from head of the UN 
secretariat of the Palestine commission to act- 
ing mediator. 


interstate carriers have been taking 
advantage of a loophole in the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Irene Morgan case 
which failed to prohibit companies 
from making and enforcing jim crow 
regulations. 

The Magnuson bill, which would 
outlaw segregation in trains, buses, 
dining cars and railroad station restau- 
rants serving interstate passengers, has 
been referred to the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Similar bills have been introduced in 
the House by Reps. Adam Clayton 
Powell, Jr. and Isidore Dollinger, both 
Democrats of New York. 


SPINGARN MEDAL 


Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, acting United 
Nations mediator in the Middle East, 
has been awarded the 34th Spingarn 
Medal. 

Dr. Bunche is cited “for his priceless 
contribution to the settlement of armed. 
conflict in the Middle East and _ his 
enduring patience, industry, courage 
and selflessness in attaining that goal,” 
as well as for his work as director of 
the trusteeship division of the United 
Nations, 

The medal, established in 1914 by 
the late J. E. Spingarn, longtime official 
of the NAACP, is given annually to the 


American Negro deemed to have made 
“the highest achievement during the 
preceding year or years in any honor- 
able field of human endeavor.” It is 
awarded by vote of a committee of nine. 


Formal presentation to Dr. Bunche 
will be on July 17 at the NAACP 4oth 
annual conference in Los Angeles, 
Calif. The complete text of the cita- 
tion reads: 


“In a strife-torn, war-conscious world, 
the attainment of peace is a major 
achievement for which the peoples of 
all nations may give abundant thanks. 
Achievement of this objective through 
painstaking and . skillful negotiation 
and mediation in an area of ancient 
and bitter racial, national and religious 
conflicts, renews man’s faith in his fel- 
lowman, gives rise to new hope for 
permanent world peace and confirms 
the role of international peacemaker 
as man’s noblest profession. 


“For his distinguished scholarship in 
the Myrdal study, his aid in fashioning 





VICE-PRESIDENT Mary Ellen Quarles of the 
Cambridge, Ohio, youth council. Miss Quarles 
is a junior at the Central high school. 


sections of the United Nations charter 
at San Francisco, his painstaking efforts 
as director of the United Nations 
Trusteeship Division, but principally 
for his priceless contribution to the 
settlement of armed conflict in the 
Middle East, and his enduring pa- 
tience, industry, courage and selflessness 
in attaining that goal, the Spingarn 
Medal, awarded annually to a Negro 
American for distinguished achieve- 
ment, is herewith presented to Ralph J. 
Bunche, brilliant scholar, acting United 
Nations Mediator in Palestine, faithful 
international civil servant, and success- 
ful practitioner of man’s noblest 
profession.” 


The Crists 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Life Member: Dr. Cyrus Harreld 
Karraker, assistant professor of history 
of Bucknell university, has become a 
life member of the NAACP. Dr. Kar- 
raker took out his $500 membership 
through the Bucknell NAACP chapter, 
which he was instrumental in organiz- 
ing in 1945 and to which he has served 
as adviser since that time. 


In a letter to Mrs. Ruby Hurley, 
NAACP youth secretary, Dr. Karraker 
expressed his pleasure at making the 
contribution to the Association and 
stated, “Working for the NAACP is 
the sort of thing that means real 
happiness.” 


Accepts Citation: In expressing its 
gratification for the John D. Russwurm 
citation bestowed upon the NAACP 
by the Negro Newspaper Publishers 
Association, the Committee on Admini- 
stration of the NAACP passed a resolu- 
tion reaffirming the Association’s re- 
solve to continue the fight for civil 
rights and expressing appreciation for 
the cooperation of the Negro press in 
this program, 

The text of the NNPA citation is as 
follows: 


“The Negro Newspaper Publishers 
Association’s  Russwurm Award is 
proudly presented to the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People in recognition of out- 
standing achievement in making pos- 
sible a richer conception of democratic 
principles, and in tribute for uphold- 
ing those highest traditions considered 
in the ideals of the American 
of life.” 


way 


CYRUS H. KARRAKER, of Bucknell univer- 
sity, new life member of the NAACP. 
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What the Branches 


Are Doing 





CALIFORNIA: The youth council of the SAN 
FRANCISCO branch is a long ways on its ex- 
tensive 1949 program to stimulate the cultural 
life of minorities and to a stamp out local 
racial discrimination. 


The council has entered a squad in the 
city basketball league for the first time; and 
has begun publication of a four-sheet mimeo- 
graphed bulletin which is distributed at every 
meeting for convenience of the membership 
and friends. The labor and industrial com- 
mittee of the council has requested and re- 
ceived a clarification of the policies of the 
Southern Pacific Railway’s accommodation for 
Negroes, and has completed plans to rout 
the lily-white employment policies of the San 
Francisco branches of the Bank of America. 


NortH CAROLINA: Big birthday month for 
the CHAPEL HILL branch was February, be- 
cause it marked the first anniversary of the 
local branch (February 9) and the fortieth an- 
niversary of the national organization (Febru- 
ary 12). Nucleus of the present branch began 
to operate about a year and a half ago, on 
September 5, 1947, to be exact, when Dr. 
Elizabeth Young, formerly of Durham, got to- 
gether a group in preparation for seeking the 
one hundred members necessary for a charter. 
First permanent president of the branch was 
A. D. Clark. Hubert Robinson was vice-presi- 
dent; Ruth P. Pope, secretary; Mrs. Ruby 
Jones, assistant secretary; and Luther Edwards, 
treasurer. 


Many successful projects have been carried 
out by the branch. Funds were raised for the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation to be used in 
fighting the Chapel Hill “bus case’; street 
lights and pavements were requested for cer- 
tain local streets, and obtained; and ground- 
work was laid to get fair Negro representation 
on the Chapel Hill recreation commission. 


Present branch officers are Henry J. Ed- 
wards, president; Vincent Cassidy, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Irene E. Jackson, secretary; Aubrey 
Williams, assistant secretary; and A. D. Clark, 
treasurer. 


NEw York; Benjamin Morrell, seven-year 
president of the MAMARONECK branch was 
honored by about 200 members of the organi- 
zation, civic and church leaders, and friends 
at a testimonial dinner on February 24 given 
in the Barry Avenue AME Zion church. 

In acknowledging tributes from a score or 
more speakers, Mr. Morrell said, “I am very 
glad to have had the opportunity to do the 
things I have wanted to do for a great many 
years.” 

“There was a need for a branch of ,the 
NAACP in Mamaroneck,” Mr. Morrell added, 
“and in helping to start it,.1 hoped to make a 
contribution, not just to our own people, but 
to all the people of the community. 


“It's not just what happens in the South. 
It's what we do here to help alleviate these 
conditions. We are trying to do a construc- 


tive piece of work without a belligerent at- 
titude.” 


BANQUET of the membership committee of the Middlesex, Va., 
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branch held on February 4 


in the Middlesex training school at Stormont. Chartered thirteen years ago, the branch has been 
a consistent leader in rural branch memberships. 


The speaker went on to acknowledge the 
help and inspitation he had received from the 
members and friends of the branch, mention- 
ing especially the support which the churches 
and The Daily Times had given him. 

The dinner, with J..Opie Hagens as toast- 
master, opened with his introduction by Police 
Chief Arthur Martensen, who extended his 
congratulations to the branch and to Mr. and 
Mrs. Morrell. Dinner was preceded by a 
blessing by the Rev. Arnold Fenton, rector of 
St. Thomas Episcopal church, after which Mrs. 
Joseph Robinson, secretary, read messages and 
telegrams from the Rev. Floyd E. McGuire, 
Councilman George Mills Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Warren Green and William J. McWilliams, all 
of Larchmont; Rabbi Irving Koslowe, Mayor 
J. B. Santoro, Village Manager William H. 
Johnson, and Arthur Dunn, Jr., of Mamar- 
oneck. 

The Rev. C. F. A. Kirton, pastor of the 
Barry Avenue AME Zion church, introduced 
as “the friendly minister in a friendly village,” 
added his personal. greetings. 

Rev. Thomas Garland of the First Baptist 
church described the Morrells as good neigh- 
bors, good friends and good leaders. 

Everett Houghton spoke about Ben Morrell 
the good scoutmaster, and mentioned the role 
which his troop had played in Mamaroneck 
Boy Scouting. Mr. Hagens also made the 
point that the youth of the town had much 
for which to thank Mr. Morrell, and wished 
that there were a few more “Bens” to spread 
around. 

H. Richmond Campbell, editor and general 
manager of The Daily Times, spoke of the 
NAACP and its president in their relations 
with the press. 

Stating that the Mamaroneck Branch has 
won public attention through the press con- 
sistently because it “is an organization which 
does things; which is a constructive force in 
the community,” Mr. Campbell added, “an ac- 
tive organization makes news and that is why 
you have been making the headlines.” 

“Under Mr. Morrell’s talented leadership,” 
he said, “the NAACP has forged ahead to an 
enviable position among the other organiza- 
tions working for the good of all the people 
of this Friendly Village. Mr. Morrell’s influ- 
ence extends far beyond the borders of his 
own neighborhood.” 


TENNESSEE: Newly elected officers of the 
JOHNSON CITY branch are Rev. S. S. 
Hodges, president; Mrs. Hattie Birdswell, vice- 
president; Mrs. Christina Naff, secretary; M. 
E. Richardson, assistant secretary; and Wil- 
liam Owen, treasurer. 


SouTH CAROLINA: On February 20 the 
BEAUFORT branch participated in a meet- 
ing held in the Grace AME church sponsored 
by the faculty of the Robert Smalls high 
school. W. Kent Alston, principal of the high 
school, was the speaker for the occasion, 
speaking from the subject “The NAACP: 
What it is and What it Does.” One feature of 
the program was a forum discussion of the 
home, church, and school as effective agencies 
of the community. 





What the Regions 
Are Doing 





SouTHWEsT: The TEXAS council of Negro 
organizations, made up of thirty-one state- 
wide organizations, including the Texas State 
NAACP, met in Austin on February 18 and 
presented Recorder of Deeds Marshall Shep- 
pard of Washington, D.C. as principal speaker 
at a mass meeting. 

Main purpose of the TCNO meeting, how- 
ever, which lasted all day, was to develop a 
program of action for an attack on discrimina- 
tion and segregation in the state from every 
conceivable angle: civil rights, housing, labor, 
agriculture and so on. Also out of this pro- 
gram of action, which is being parcelled out 
to the various organizations for them to work 
on, will be drafted bills shortly to be pre- 
sented to the Texas legislature. A lobbying 
committee, chaired by J. H. Morton of Austin, 
will help to get these measures introduced 
and, if possible, pushed through the legisla- 
ture. President and moving spirit of the 
TCNO is Dr. Joseph J. Rhoads of Bishop 
college. 

Among those representing the NAACP at 
the Austin meeting were A. Maceo Smith, 
state secretary; U. S. Tate, regional special 
counsel; and the regional secretary. 
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LEADER HONORED—/n February the 
Benjamin Morrell. Mr. Morrell (left), 
hands with Opie Hagans, master of 


MJ 


When a Negro sits on a jury in Upshur 
county, Texas, that’s news. Because Upshur 
county is in East Texas, and East Texas has 
never been known for attitude 
toward the Negro. 

The other day J. M. Floyd, strong NAACP 
worker in his town of Gladewater, made news 
by sitting on the grand jury in Gilmer, seat 
of Upshur county. Mr. Floyd deserves par- 
ticular credit, because he had to stand up like 
a real. man to exercise his right to do jury 
duty. One after another officials and hangers- 
on at the court house tried to make him leave 
without serving when he presnted himself for 
duty, but he stubbornly 
to see the judge. Even the judge asked him 
if he didn’t have an excuse not to serve, to 
which he replied that he-had no excuse, and 
that he was determined the 
judge himself insjsted on excusing him’ This 
the judge declined to do, so Mr. Floyd served 
for two days, marking the first time a Negro 
had ever become a member of the grand jury 


its generous 


insisted on staying 


to serve unless 


in Upshur county. 


The Albuquerque branch, teaming up with 
other liberal organizations including both 
cio AFL unions, waging a 
vigorous and well-conceived fight to push civil 
measures the New 


and labor is 


rights through Mexico 
legislature. 

According to Hobart L. LaGrone, extremely 
capable Albuquerque branch president who is 
the the 
separate proposed bills comprising the civil 
rights package include specific measures deal- 
ing with school segregation, which currently 
is optional with school boards; segregation in 


directing pro-civil rights activities, 


places of public accommodation, and fair em- 
ployment legislation 
The FEPC measure, SB 45, has already been 


introduced in the Senate. As proposed, this 


measure calls for creation of an FEPC com- 
mission of five members, two of whom—the 
state attorney general and the _ state labor 





y 
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Daily Times 


Mamaroneck, N. Y., branch paid tribute to its president, 
who served for seven years as branch president, is shaking 
ceremonies. 


Mrs. Morrell stands at Mr. Hagans’ left. 


commissioner—are to be elected officers; the 
other three appointed by the governor. Mr. 
LaGrone advises that “this measure has a 
good chance of passing in the Senate. We 
expect to run into our greatest difficulty in 
the House of Representatives.” 

* The bill dealing with public school segrega- 
tion, HB 198, was introduced in the House 
with five sponsors, and “is really an amend- 


ment to the school code which in_ effect 
deletes the clause setting up the authority 
for segregated schools,” says Mr. LaGrone. 


The public facilities bill HB 196, sponsored 
by three members of the House, calls for 
making unlawful the practice of “segregation 
in places of public service or accommodation.” 


TEXARKANA, TEXAS: Work with respect to 
filing suit for equal educational opportunities 
and facilities at Texarkana is moving in good 
oider. On February 11, we visited Texarkana 
and made an outside inspection of facilities. 
The comparison between buildings and 
grounds at schools for Negroes and whites is 
an unfortunate one. The high school for 
Negro children is located in a slum area, the 
buildings are of poor construction and in bad 
physicial condition. The grade schools are 
distinctly inferior in every respect. There is 
an educational center for white children. On 
land area that equals approximately four city 
blocks combined there is a junior college, a 
high school and a junior high school. 
Adjacent to these is an athletic field. In con- 
nection with these three institutions, there is 


ON TO CALIFORNIA! 


40th Annual Conference of the 


NAACP will meet in Los Angeles, 
California, July 12-17, 1949. 
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a separate building for band and other music 
subjects and a separate building for variou 
activities and industrial arts. There are 
ample tennis courts, volley ball courts and 
other areas for outside play. The contrast 
between physical facilities for Negroes and 
whites is striking. 

Mr. John Jay Jones of that city is now col 
lecting parties and other materials in prep- 
aration for filing suit. We hope to file suit 
during the month of March. 


WINNSBORO, TEXAS: There is in this office 
all of the parties and information necessary 
to file suit at Winnsboro. Attorney Otto Mul- 
linax, a white attorney in Dallas, comes from 
Winnsboro, which is a backwod section of the 
state. He interested in the situation 
Winnsboro and we have offered to use him 
as principal counsel in the matter. We be- 
lieve that it will have good effect in the com- 
munity. 


is at 


Forr SMITH, ARKANSAS: During the month 
we have made two trips to Fort Smith for 
conferences and inspection. The morale of 
the people is high. The board of education 
is now processing the ground to begin the 
construction of an elementary school. Some, 
but not many of the Negro citizens are ad- 
vocating an out of court adjustment in the 
matter. By-+and large the great majority of 
the Negro citizens in that community are 
resolute in their determination to carry this 
matter to satisfactory solution, regardless of 
the time, cost or effort. This office is pre- 
pared to go all the way with them. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA is getting 
deeper and deeper in the hole, trying to 
decide what to do with the Negroes who just 
keep quietly marching up to its doors asking 
for education. A few months ago Mrs, 
Mauderie Hancock Wilson and Mrs. Opal 
Daniels applied for graduate work in the field 
of education and were admitted, but it was 
announced that in the classroom they would 
have to sit apart from their fellow white stu- 
dents as well as eat separately and study sepa- 
rately. At the same time another applicant, 
Mrs. Thelma Motley was neither turned down 
nor admitted. She was left up in the air, and 
the reason was because the state officials them- 
selves were up in the air. Mrs. Motley wants 
to study pharmacy, which is an under-grad- 
uate course; therefore state officials say no; 
they can’t admit Mrs. Motley. But Mrs. 
Motley is already a college graduate, and be- 
sides pharmacy is not offered at Langston 
University; therefore state officials say yes, 
Mrs. Motley ought to be admitted. 


THE Goop Propte of Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
are pushing right ahead with their law suit 
against the school board seeking equal educa- 
tional opportunities for their children. Here 
is how wholeheartedly they are lining up be- 
hind their courageous and vigorous branch 
president, S. R. Rutledge. On February 10 a 
mass meeting was called by the Fort Smith 
branch, at which the regional special counsel, 
U. S. Tate, and the regional secretary were the 
speakers. Despite the fact that Mr. Rutledge 
and his faithful fellow workers had only five 
days’ notice to drum up the meeting, 150 peo- 
ple flocked into the church, and in a public 
collection they “planked” $73.25 on the table 
to help support their case. 
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“On the Beam” With 


Youth Councils 





The third annual NAACP youth legislative 
conference will convene at Howard university, 
Washington, D. C., on April 20. Registration 
will begin on Wednesday morning, April 20, 
and the opening meeting will be held that 
evening. On Thursday, April 21, delegates 
will participate im business and discussion 
sessions. At the Thursday night mass meet- 
ing there will be outstanding speakers and 
entertainment. Among the speakers will be 
Charles H. Houston, attorney; Leslie Perry, 
of the Washington bureau of the NAACP; 


| George Weaver, of the CIO; and Gloster Cur- 


rent, director of branches, NAACP. 

On Friday, April 22, all delegates will go 
to the Capitol where they will confer with 
congressional party leaders and with their 
respective senators and representatives. After 
a period of recapitulation and summarizatien, 
recommendations will be made for continuing 
action at the closing session on Saturday, 
April 23. 


Book Reviews 


RACE AND CLASS 


Negros En Ei Nuevo Mundo. Por Roberto 


Mac-Lean y Estenés. Lima, Peru: Edi- 
torial P.T.C.M., 1948. 158pp. $/015.00 
($1.10.) 


Le Probléme Des Classes @ Travers L'His- 
toire D'Haiti. Par Lorimer Denis et 
Dr. Francois Duvalier. Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti: Au Service de la Jeunesse, 1948. 
X11+-128pp. 


Sr. Mac-Lean’s Negroes in the New World 
has merit though nothing novel either in in- 
terpretation or facts. However, a few of his 
facts are not widely known. That until mod- 
ern times slavery had no identification with 
any specific race. That Negroes were brought 
to Europe as slaves as early as 1442, almost 
a half century before the discovery of 
America. That by 1458 Antonio de la Nola 
had a “Negro factory” in the Cape Verde 
islands, and that the first Negro slaves were 
introduced into Hispaniola soon after the dis- 
covery through the royal cédula of 1501, is- 
sued by los Reyes Catélicos. Sugar cane was 
imported five years later and the demand 
for slaves increased by leaps and bounds. 
The only restriction the Spanish Crown 
placed upon the trade at the time was that 
the Negroes be brought from Christian and 
not infidel countries. 


Negroes, however, were not acclimatizable 
in all latitudes, but chiefly in those American 
zones which presented geographical and 
meteorological similarities with the parts of 
Africa from which they had come. This ex- 
plains the rapid adaptation of the Negro to 
Cuba, Brazil, and Mexico. In both Mexico 
and Peru Negroes did not thrive in the allti- 
plano. 
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There were roughly three slave systems in 
the Americas — the Anglo-American, the 
French, and the Luso-Spanish—characterized 
by the ways of these nationalities with the 
Negro. Because of early and continuous con- 
tact with Negroes, the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese had built up a body of tradition and 
law as to how to handle them. The Anglo- 
Americans and the French on the other hand 
had not. Hence the degrees of mildness and 
harshness, if there can be degrees of molli- 
fication in an institution like chattel slavery, 
beween the Luso-Spaniards on the one hand 
and the Anglo-English on the other. The 
French fall somewhere between these two. 


Contemporary problems of the Negro in 
the New World arise, of course, out of these 
antecedent conditions, and they are discussed 
by our author in considerable detail country 
by country. Negro contributions to the 
cultures of the Americas are cited, with espe- 
cial attention to such areas as literature, the 
arts, religion, and linguistics. Chapters are 
also devoted to race prejudice, segregation, 
and lynching in the United States. And a 
terminal chapter discusses the Negro in 
Peru. Present population of Peru is over six 
million people, but only about twenty-nine 
thousand of the people are Negroes. 


Since Haiti is a “Negro” country, the 
“black republic,” she is not supposed to have 
a color problem. Any such belief, however, 
is pure myth, for Haiti has a color problem 
which is in many ways just as provocative 
and irritating as our own. This “irritating 
question of color,” which under the old 
Haitian formula is supposed to be thought 
about but never mentioned, is the subject of 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD MEMBERS attending the policy and planning meeting of the Virginia State Conference in Stormont, Va., on January 16. 

Seated (L. to R.): Mrs. Esther I. Cooper, Mrs. Bernice Ewing, secretary Loudon county branch; Mrs. Sadie D. Wyche, Dr. Luther P. Jackson, 

advisor to youth councils and college chapters in Virginia; Mrs. Marie H. Medley, assistant: secretary; Mrs. Lula Robinson-Jones, Mrs. J. S. 

Carrington, and Mrs. Harriett Jordan. Standing (L. to R.): W. Lester Banks, executive secretary; Waverly B. Lockett, J. S. Carrington, Dr. S. F. 

Coppage, treasurer; Dr. J. M. Tinsley, president; Dr. E. B. Henderson, vice-president; Thomas Wyche, president East Southampton county 
branch; C. Clayborne Bush, and Hon. Oliver W. Hill, chairman of the state legal staff. 
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The Class 


Messers. Denis and Duvalier’s 
Problem in Haitian History. 


In Haiti, for historical reasons, which our 
authors are careful to document, color and 
class lines coincide. The elite, numbering 
probably about two hundred thousand out of 
a total population of three and a half million, 
have a common status and unity of interest 
among its members based upon color, 
monopoly of the better positions, education, 
and observation of the proprieties, which 
happen to be largely those of France. They 
are in the main descendants of the old af- 
franchis, free mulattoes and _ blacks, but 
mostly mulattoes, who prior to the Haitian 
revolution owned almost one third of the 
land and one fourth of all the slaves. 


The masses on the other hand are black, 
illiterate, poverty-stricken; their proprieties 
are basically of African derivation with a 
dash of French. Stronghold of the mulattoes 
is the south; of the blacks, the north. There- 
fore there are sectional differences to com- 
pound those of class and color. 


“Epidermic politics” in Haiti, to use the 
authors’ phrase, dates from the time of the 
rivalry between the mulatto Rigaud and Tous- 
saint Louverture. The elite even when not 
occupying the seat of government has, never- 
theless, always dominated Haitian life. Sel- 
fishly narrow in outlook they have naturally 
exercised their power in their own interests, 
ignoring for the most part the vast peasant 
majority. Until recent years the elite had 
done very little, except on paper, to improve 
the condition of the masses of citizens. Al- 
though the coup de main of January, 1946, 
brought the blacks back into political power, 
the old divisions between the light-com- 
plexioned moune faux-col or big shots and 
the black vié moune or nobodies still exist to 
plague this little republic. 

j. W. I. 


COMPREHENSIVE ANTHOLOGY 


The Poetry of the Negro. By Langston 
Hughes and Arna Bontemps. New York: 
Doubleday, 1949, 422pp. $5.00. 


In The Poetry of the Negro, Langston 
Hughes and Arna Bontemps have brought to- 
gether the most comprehensive collection of 
poetry by and about Negroes yet published. 
The volume, includes poems by American Ne- 
groes, by non-Negroes of England and Amer- 
ica, and by writers from the Carribean and 
Africa. It thus covers a wider scope than any 
other anthology of its kind. Ii has a rather 
brief introduction explaining the basis of se- 
lection, the point of view of the editors in 
eliminating certain types of poetry usually in- 
cluded in anthologies of this sort, the varying 
attitudes toward race which account for cer- 
tain differences of poetic expression in the 
Carribean and the United States, and the rea- 
son for difference of arrangement in different 
sections of the book. At the end there are a 
series of brief biographical sketches of all the 
writers represented in the text. 


The editors have brought within easy grasp 
a goodly number of poets of several nations 
whose work has not heretofore been easily 
available to the average reader. This is espe- 
cially true of poets of the Carribean, whose 


ARNA BONTEMPS (left) and LANGSTON 
Poetry of the Negro.” This collection of the work of and about Negroes is the first in a decade. 


works have been neglected despite our good 
neighbor policy. They have even brought to 
light Lucy Terry, about whom few students of 
American literature have heard, and a goodly 
number of younger American writers who are 
little known or who are just beginning to earn 
a place for themselves. Much of this one might 
expect from Hughes and Bontemps, both of 
whom are poets and one of whom by reason 
of his globe-trotting would be familiar with 
poets of other nations and races. 


Perhaps the most striking thing about the 
volume is its representation of universal at- 
titudes and feelings of people toward human 
relationships. Almost every type of reaction 
from Blake’s symbolical “Little Black Boy” to 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s crusading “Run- 
away Slave at Pilgrim’s Point” to the exotic 
and almost hypnotic moods of blues in the 
minor key is included. This wide variety of 
feelings, of attitudes, of ideas gives the reader 
more than a good sample of the output of 
poets who have been interested in the Negro 
from 1746 to 1949. 


Another excellent feature of the book is 
that in format, in type, and in texture of 
paper it surpasses most books of its kind at 
the price for which it is offered. 


All this is not to say that the book does not 
lack some things which one might wish for in 
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such a collection. It has no critical sketches 
about writers as individuals or as groups 
whose major interests are traceable, nor does 
it have an arrangement by types or movements 
or any other scheme which would lend itself 
to relatively easy treatment by students of lit- 
erature excepting those already familiar with 
the field. Despite the explanation of the edit- 
ors’ in the introduction, the book has at least 
one serious omission, that of folk poetry. 
This is serious because folk literature has al- 
ready been too much neglected; and, more- 
over, to give representative poems of certain 
authors necessarily implies inclusion of this 
aspect of their work. 


Since The Poetry of the Negro is in most 
ways a fine collection it does something which 
the editors might not have anticipated: it 
breaks ground for a substantial collection of 
poetry of Americans without reference to race. 
Here in one volume is much of the material 
which might be included in a truly representa- 
tive anthology of American literature without 
special emphasis on race, creed, or color, a 
collection which, if put into American schools 
generally, might do much to alter prejudices. 
Whether the book gives impetus to this highly 
desirable end or not, it will be valuable for 
teachers of literature and their students and a 
source of enjoyment to all who read it. 


ArtHur E. Burke 
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HERE AT LAST ARE THE ANSWERS 


To questions people frequently ask about 
Negro business—Its history. 





its present 


status, its future—In a book that is 


just out— 


The Negro's Adventure 


In General Business 
By VISHNU V. OAK 


‘With an Introduction by Dr, Frederick G. 
Patterson, President of Tuskegee Institute 


2 
A SE ED OT 


Order your copy now—Price $3.75 
DR. VISHNU V. OAK, Wilberforce, Ohio 


aoa ace ae 


pes TeTADESE SSSI NESESCSNNESESS SEN ILI ICONIC ‘ 
% “The Negro Book Of The Year" 


2, 
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A BUSINESS PRIMER 
FOR NEGROES 


By WILLIAM K. BELL 


If you are a person in business, far- 
mer, teacher, social worker, minister, 
professional person, or if you are inter- 
ested in the economic welfare of the 
Negro, then you must read A BUSINESS 
PRIMER FOR NEGROES. 

20 Chapters of down to the earth read- 
ing for the whole family. 

Dr. Channing H. Tobias says: 

“I commend his book most highly not 
only to active and prospective business- 
men but to readers in other walks of life 
because of the very attractive manner in 
which Mr. Bell has treated the subject.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND ECONOMIC RIGHTS 
GO HAND IN HAND 


Order your copy today from: 


William K. Bell Publications 


P. O. Box 308, College Station 
New York 30, N 
Price: $2.50, Postage Free 
Please Print Address Clearly 


LENNNNNNNNNNNNNNN: 
USED THEATRE CHAIRS 


Ideal for: Churches, Auditoriums, and 
Recreation Centers 
A-l condition guaranteed $3.50 each, f.o.b. NewYork 
ALBANY THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 
1046 Broadway 5-5055 Albany, New York 


























MASONIC BOOKS 


In Plain English 
Send for free booklet C 


THE E. Z. READ BOOK CO. 
P. O. Box 13 


Madison Square P O. 
New York 10, N. Y. 





THE NATIONAL DISGRACE! 


SEGREGATION IN 
WASHINGTON 


75 cents each 


* THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 
20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 








MEMBERS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 0/ San Francisco, 


for 1949. Front row (L. to R.): 
vice-president; Barbara Jackson, 
Back row: Clarance Hubbard, 
Warren Malveaux, sergeant-at-arms. 


Secretary; 


A Business Primer for Negroes. By William 
K. Bell. New York: William K. Bell Publica- 
tions, P. O. Box 308, College Station, 
1948. XVIII+198pp. $2.50. 


This little book fills the need of the small 
Negro business man for a down-to-earth prac- 
tical guide to the many problems confronting 
the entrepreneur. In twenty chapters Mr. Bell 
discusses such problems as courtesy, good 
management, agriculture, credit unions, coop- 
eratives, and independent stores versus the 
chains. How to put his small capital to the 
most effective use, how to win and hold pa- 
tronage, and how to avoid the pitfalls of small 
business are frankly discussed by the author. 
Negro business has many weaknesses, some 
stemming from its smallness, others from the 
incompetence and lack of general business 
know-how on the part of its owners, weak- 
nesses which are faced frankly in this book. 
Each chapter is followed by a series of dis- 
cussion questions designed to bring into focus 
the central idea. 


of color. 


PRICES: Figurines $3.00 . 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP « 


Adolphus Thomas, press and publicity; 
Orville 
membership chairman; 
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Joseph 
youth council mapping plans 
Morris Jackson, first 
Bernard Howell, treasurer. 
McClain, membership secretary; 


Calif., 


Luster, president; 


Mary 


Several members of committee not present in this picture. 


‘PREMIERE OF 
“TROUBLED ISLAND” 


The second week of the New York 
City Opera Company’s 1949- spring sea- 
son featured the world premiere of 
William Grant Still’s “Troubled Is- 
land,” the debuts of four young singers 
—three Americans and one Cuban. 
Irma Gonzalez, young Mexican so- 
prano, sang her. first Mimi since her 
return to the Company. 

“Troubled Island,” by William 
Grant Still, with libretto by Langston 
Hughes, was presented for the first 
time anywhere on Thursday evening, 
March 31. The four-act opera—high- 
light of the Company’s fifth anniver- 
sary—has four stage settings and re- 
quires large orchestra, chorus and bal- 
let. “Troubled Island” was inspired by 
the story of Jean Jacques Dessalines, 


BARGAIN SALE! 


We are closing out our entire stock of African Art—Figurines 
(some slightly damaged), Knives, Forks, and Spoons. 


These pieces are all hand carved by skilled craftsmen from 
native African ebony especially selected for quality and depth 





DON'T DELAY. ORDER THESE PIECES NOW. SUPPLY LIMITED 





Knives, forks, spoons $2.00 each 


20 West 40th Street © New York 18, N. Y. 
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the slave who became known in history 
as the founder of Haitian Indépend- 
ence. Dessalines defeated and expelled 
the French from Haiti, thereby block- 
ing Napoleon’s invasion of our coun- 
try throughs Louisiana. 

Heading the distinguished cast was 
Robert Weede, the American baritone, 
heard in the role of the Haitian libera- 
tor, Marie Powers, contralto, created 
the role of Azelia, his faithful slave 
wife, and Helena Bliss, soprano, that 
of Claire, the glamorous mistress whom 
he made his Empress. Oscar Natzka 
sang the role of Martel, confidante and 
good friend of Dessalines. His traitor- 
ous generals, Vuvio and Steno, were 
performed by Richard Charles and Ar- 
thur Newman. Helena Bliss and Rich- 
ard Charles made their New York City 
Opera debuts in this performance. 

The ballets in “Troubled Island” 
were supplied by the New York City 
Ballet Company under the artistic di- 
rection of George Balanchine. 

The native dances were performed 
by Jean Leon Destiné, distinguished 
Haitian dancer-singer-lecturer, and his 
troupe of six dancers and two drum- 
mers, The choreography was by Des- 
tiné, in collaboration with Balanchine 
and Eugene Bryden, the stage director 
for the production. Destiné is known 
to New York audiences for his work as 
soloist in Katherine Dunham’s revue 
“Bal Négre,” and his appearances at 
several large New York night clubs. He 
has toured the country with Dunham 
and has appeared as soloist with Pear! 
Primus. 

Laszlo conducted the performance, 
and production was staged by Eugene 
Bryden, who returned to the company 
after an absence of two and a half 
years. The settings and costumes were 
executed by H. A. Condell. 





CIVIL RIGHTS BILLS IN THE 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 

Nine bills designed to outlaw vari- 
ous types of discrimination and one to 
require human relations courses in the 
schools have been introduced in the 
current session of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Assembly. Four of these bills have 
been introduced in both houses. Dates 
of the public hearings on the bills will 
be announced in the Legislative Bul- 
letin issued at the State Capitol which 
lists committee hearings each Tuesday. 





Filmstrips & Discussion 


: (Continued from page 115) 
ing pot idea and emphasizes the ad- 
vantages of our differences. 
Man—One Family 40 frames. Car- 
toons and Photographs. Adapted from 





Professor Julian Huxley’s film of the 
same name. A popular anthropological 
approach to the fact that there is no 
such thing as a pure race—that every 
nation and even every individual has 
many mixed bloods—that abilities can- 
not be measured by comparing myth- 
ical group “averages.” Poses questions 
for discussion on opportunity in hous- 
ing, jobs, health facilities in each com- 
munity; calls for equal opportunities 
for all Americans so that the best of 
their individual abilities may be 
brought out. 

Forward All Together 82 frames. 
Photographs and cartoons. Council 
Against Intolerance in America. Inves- 
tigates the forms of discrimination in 
America such as Jim Crow practices, 
white supremacy, lynchings, etc. and 
the reasons behind them: ignorance, 
indifference, greed, fear, the desire to 
feel superior. Shows how such practices 
lead to the destruction of democracy 
and gives examples of what we can do 
about eradicating them. 

The American Negro 49 frames. 

Photographs. Pictures the specific re- 
sults of the South’s “White Supremacy” 
policy; the northern migration; limita- 
tions in the North on living conditions, 
jobs, etc.; examples of Negro achieve- 
ment in all fields; poses question of 
how the vast reservoir of Negro skills 
and intelligence can be used to their 
fullest, and the challenge to American 
ideals of freedom and equality. 
- No matter what type of visual aid 
is employed, it has failed to achieve its 
purpose if the subject is considered 
settled when the end-title apears. The 
highly dramatic movie, for instance, 
may fail to have any lasting effect if 
the audience sees its characters as per- 
sonalities who have no relationship or 
identification with themselves and their 
actions. ‘““That may work there, but our 
town is different,” sums up this atti- 
tude. A great deal of research and study 
is still needed on how concepts of 
brotherhood, tolerance, and other posi- 
tive attitudes can be visualized most 
effectively. 

Furthermore it is up to the discus- 
sion leader to take up where the film- 
strip or film leaves off. No visual 
medium can do the job by itself. We 
need more wholesale training clinics 
for discussion leaders such as the Adult 
Education Council of New York City 
provides. As an aid to this goal a film- 
strip illustrating the most widely accep- 
ted discussion techniques is now in 
preparation in cooperation with the 
League of Women Voters. 

Whether we are furthering better 
race relations or freer world trade, 
nation wide problem-solving discussion 
groups are an important step toward 
achieving our aim, 


The Crisis 


South African Riots 


(Continued from page 111) 


found a single friend of the white 
man,” says the influential Cape Town 
Argus. “The white man no longer en- 
joys the confidence of the races over 
whom he rules.” 


Europeans to Blame 


Whatever may be the findings of the 
official commission of inquiry, the 
Durban municipal authorities cannot 
escape moral responsibility for the con- 
ditions which provided the social ex- 
plosive to the riots. They have done 
less than any other South African city 
authorities to provide housing and 
other social amenities for their black 
population. According to the Broome 
Commission Report, published in 
March 1948, there were 23,000 Africans 
living in shacks under conditions that, 
in the words of the report, constitute 
“to the health of all races in and 
around Durban, a deadly menace 
which must be removed at once.” 


The Commission also reported that 
the infant mortality rate among Afric- 
ans is about the highest in the world. 
The Africans are riddled with T.B., 
Amoebic dysentry, and V.D. Not a 
house has been built, not a clinic 
opened for the blacks since the publica- 
tion of the Broome report. Social con- 
ditions such as those exposed by the 
Commission are turning the Africans 
into a nation of Bigger Thomases. 


The South African Color bar system, 
the most cruel caste system in all the 
world, permeates every aspect of life. 
It gives rise to the most cruel forms 
of political oppression, social repres- 
sion, and economic exploitation. It en- 
ables a white minority of two million 
British and Dutch settlers to exercise 
dominion over eight million unarmed 
Africans. 


The black man in South Africa is 
a slave in his own country. He is the 
helot of the helots. The tragedy of the 
human race. He is deprived of any pos- 
sibility of developing his potentialities, 
has no scope for his energies. He is 
doomed to be a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water for others. His children 
are without a future. His whole life is 
one of thwarted emotions which find 
relief in drink. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that his pent-up frustrations, 
seeking an outlet, should burst out in 
riots directed against another surppres- 
sed group. But why should Afrjcans 
hate Indians when they, too, suffer 
many of the same indignities? 
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Although the overwhelming majority 
of the 250,000 Indians in the Union 
are poor, mostly agricultural workers 
on sugar plantations, the upper class 
Indians tend to monopolize the retail 
trade in the non-European areas. Like 
the Jews, they are feared and hated by 
their competitors. The Europeans have 
made harsh laws to confine them to 
Asiatic ghettos and African locations. 
Under the Pegging and Asiatic Land 
Tenure Acts, placed on the statute 
book by that great “liberal” Jan Smuts, 
Indians are forbidden from owning 
property or operating business in areas 
designated “European.” 

Unable to compete on equal terms 
with white men, the Indian -capitalists 
resort to dishonest commercial prac- 
tices, and since the bulk of their cus- 
tomers are African, a constant source of 
friction is created between the Indian 
seller and the African customer. Fur- 
thermore, like all oriental trading 
classes in foreign lands (Syrians in 
West Africa and the West Indies, Chi- 
nese in South East Asia and the Pacific, 
and Jews everywhere) the Indian mer- 
chants and moneylenders in South 
Africa are a closely knit community. 
Since they are “contained” by the white 
man, they see to it that the Africans 
are kept out of trade, commerce, and 
public transport operations. The In- 
dians achieve this by bribing European 
officials to grant them trading licences 
and other business facilities in the non- 
European areas, at the expense of Afri- 
can ex-servicemen who desire to start 
businesses of their own. 

“Keep the Indian cats and African 
dogs in the same cage together and let 
them fight over the crumbs from the 
white man’s table,” say the Malanites. 

There has been particular jealousy 
over the transport question. On many 
routes where most of the passengers are 
Africans, even on routes through the 
Native Reserves—Indians have got in 
first, in the days when the Zulus had 
not thought of running buses. Having 
established their vested interests, they 
have opposed applications by African 


' bus owners to the Road Transportation 


Board to run over these routes, often 
with success. When Africans protest 
against discrimination in favor of 
wealthy Indians, white business men 
who fear Indian competition finance 
politicians to agitate against them. 
Thanks to the Indians’ selfish busi- 
ness methods and their snobbishness 
and airs of superiority over the Afri- 
cans, the Europeans have cleverly ex- 
ploited the feelings of the Africans in 
their vile and shocking anti-Indian 
campaign. The white racebaiter taught 
the Africans that the Indian traders 
were to blame for their poverty and 


misery and that they, too, should boy- 
cott Indians. 

“Take over the trade now in the 
hands of the Indians and build up 
prosperity amongst your own people,” 
they were told. Such talk was grist to 
the mill of the Africans seeking busi- 
ness careers. 

Senator Edgar Brookes, one of the 
four white men elected by the Africans 
to “represent” them in the South Afri- 
can Parliament, has blamed the politi- 
cians of all parties for the events in 
Durban. “Few realize how profundly 
speeches addressed to European audi- 
ences with European political objects 
affect the unseen, silent, and far vaster 
non-European audiences without.” 

South Africa is already reaping the 
first crop of racial hatred sown by the 
white man. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 
ON RIOTS 


Readers of Mr. Padmore’s article on 
the Durban riots will be interested in 
these two excerpted editorials from 
South African “native” papers. The 
Ilanga Lase Natal, of Natal, though 
printed in a native language, is actu- 
ally owned by liberal-minded Euro- 
peans and is therefore more likely to 
mirror liberal European rather than 
native opinion. 

We present excerpts from their Jan- 
uary 22, 1949, editorial, “How Long, 
O Lord!”: 

The inevitable has happened. The flood 
has burst out. Much damage has been done. 
Many places lie waste and desolate. Some 
people mourn and will not be comforted. 
There is fear, shock and confusion. There 
is hate, the nursing of wounds and a fatal 
desire for revenge. Although the main on- 
slaught of the storm has passed, there are 
rumblings of discontent, uncertainty and a 
savage desire to hurt. People continue to be 
assaulted and killed indescriminately. 


If what has taken place is tragic, sudden 
and regretable, it is not surprising nor was it 
unexpected by unprejudiced, honest and well 
informed observers and_ students. of 
racially corrupted society. The whole grim 
business was logical, simple and inevitable. It 
need not be dramatised and _ sensationalised 
or the issues confused. Thus while we regret 
the happenings and extended our sympathy to 
the innocent Africans and Indians who have 
been, and still might be victims—for there is 
a spirit of hate and revenge abroad—of the 
racial wave, it is our duty to state the facts 
simply and truly. 


our 


Economic Factors: 


The tragedy is the result of many years ol 
\frican grievances, exploitation, suffering, 
frustration and despondency. It is a_ well 
known if unpalatable fact that many Indian 
business men use unfair and immoral business 
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methods. Haggling and downright fleecing of 
Africans is the order of the day, and has been 
going on for decades. Of recent years the 
position has been made worse by universal 
blackmarketing among Indians who deal with 
Africans. This has caused great suffering and 
resentment in the African community. When 
Africans apply for the various business li- 
censes to serve, not Europeans and Indians, 
but their own people, the Indians have always 
done everything, fair and foul, to prevent 
them. 

Litigation and the stopping of sources of 
good supplies are some of their stock meth- 
ods. The position is aggravated by the fact 
that the law, the procedure and some officials 
favor the Indians. In the Reserves and ex- 
clusively or predominently African areas, 
Indians want to have their stores and buses 
only, and work bitterly to oust the African. 
And because, as we said, the scales are loaded 
in their favor, they usually succeed. Yet no 
race can serve another adequately. 

Because of the appalling situation in the 
housing of Africans and the provisions of the 
Urban Areas Laws that no African may own 
property in the urban areas (except in a 
place like Clermont Township), thousands of 
Africans rent rooms and shacks owned by 
Indians. The immorally high rents—in fact it 
is sheer extortion—the Indian landlords charge 
have caused bitterness among the Africans 
who have no choice in the matter. As the 
same laws make Africans illegal tenants any- 
where but in locations, they can be victimized 
freely or be ejected at the pleasure of the 
landlord—and the Rent Board cannot inter- 
vene. It is the same with Indian taxis who 
have the monopoly of this business and can 
charge what they like. To add to the African’s 
sense of frustration and humiliation, some 
Europeans give better paid billets to Indians 
purely on racial grounds. This is true even 
of the Government services. (Recently Indians 
were employed at the Central Post Office to 
serve Africans when there are scores of quali- 
fied Africans available). And in some cases 
Indians are given positions of authority over 
Africans for the simple reason that they are 
Indians. Even in such a delicate and serious 
matter as justice, we find Indian interpreters 
still being used in some court cases and in 
some Police Stations. 


Social and Racial: 


Now it happens that the very Indians who 
oppose to the bitter end those Africans who 
desire to run their own buses, stores and 
cinema houses, behave with nauseating adole- 
scent arrogance, superiority, patronage and 
even brutal insult to African customers and 
patrons. Where they can they segregate them. 
Where they cannot, they insult and humiliate 
them. . Their economic success, their better 
rights under South African laws (they do not 
carry passes or live in locations, etc.), and their 
vaunted connection with “the mighty, free 
and cultured Mother-India” are always 
dangled before even the most tolerant, gifted 
and educated African as proof of, their su- 
periority. The illiterate African tribesmen 
are constantly and publicly jeered at and 
taken as a criterion for judging the whole 
African race as if there are no illiterates, beg- 
gars and worse in India. 
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The moral attitude of some Indian men to- 
wards African women is shocking to say the 
least. (It would be unfair and inflammatory 
to refer to Katherine Mayo’s “Mother India” 
although one cannot help recalling its con- 
tents). They associate with African women 
openly! This incenses the most humble and 
even some of the most advanced, “I-know-it-is- 
the-system-and-not-the-Indian-as-such” Afri- 
cans. While they do this, they mock at the 
women and defy the men. In their residential 
quarters, social and public institutions they 
do not want the African, but they gate-crush 
African institutions and locations. For in- 
stance, Indian students go to Fort Hare and 
hold vacation courses at Adams College, but 
Sastri College is taboo to Africans. 

There have even been protests that Indians 
should be segregated and given better treat- 
ment in prisons—which is tantamount to 
saying a felon and a thief is better than an- 
other felon and thief if his skin is different! 

The fact that the trouble spread with such 
amazing rapidity proves how universal and 
profound were these grievances and feeling 
among Africans. In the past upheavals and 
even carefully planned strikes have not been 
as serious and widespread because the griev- 
ances were not so universal and so deep. 


Law and System 


_ Despite these and other pinpricks that 
deeply affect the day to day relations between 
Africans and Indians many educated and 
tolerant Africans know that the main cause 
—the root cause—is our laws and system based 
as these are on racial discrimination and the 
subtle method of keeping the various racial 
groups divided and antagonistic. The Indians 
do not carry passes, live in locations and have 
no curfew. No policeman has the right to 
accost them when and where he likes and 
demand poll tax and other documents. They 
are allowed to buy property in the urban 
areas. They can obtain liquor in the bars. 
They do not need the Governor-General’s con- 
sent to get a business license or an exemption. 
They are not legislated for by proclamation 
and have no specia! Department for their af- 
fairs and their control. Recently Durban was 
zoned between them and the Europeans. 

In these and other ways our laws and sys- 
tem give them not only better rights, but a 
sense of superiority and snobbishness over the 
African. They would be more than human 
not to use—or abuse—this situation to their 
advantage and to the exploitation and 
humiliation of the African. And, what is far 
more important. Africans would be less than 
human not to feel humiliated, frustrated and 
outraged to find what to some of them are 
“foreigners” and people who did not conquer 
us and who came here as slaves,” lording it 
over them in the land of their birth. And 
it is important to remember that Africans and 
Indians live closer together than Europeans 
do with either group, and that their relation 
is not that of master and servant, but of rivals 
and competitors, of struggling human beings. 
In such a case to favour one section at the ex- 
pense of the other, is asking for trouble. 

Thus our laws and systems of administra- 
tion are the main culprits by supressing 
African political, economical and cultural ex- 
pression and progress and security (we need 




















































only mention housing and passes to show 
glaring instances). The great question, there- 
fore, is: must it take ugly scenes such as the 
one under review, to show what the African 
suffers, thinks and feels or are those in power 
prepared at last to read the sign on the wall 
and heed the old Moses-like cry of African 
leaders, — “Let my people free!l”? 


“Be Warned” is from the January 21, 
1949, issue of The Sun, of Capetown, 
a paper catering especially to the Cape 
Colored: 

During the past few days the world has wit- 
nessed one of the worst race riots that has 
ever taken place between members of different 
racial groups in South Africa. The causes 
of the Durban race riots are to be investigated 
by a judicial commission and it is expected 
that this body will not only succeed in ferret- 
ing out the real causes behind the Durban 
pogrom, but also be helpful in giving the 
country a positive lead towards the prevention 
of further similar occurrences. 

It is not for this journal to take sides in 
the matter and to attempt to cast the blame 
at the feet of any particular racial group. 
Rather would it be pertinent for us to warn 
the Government that its policy of repression 
and discrimination against the Coloured peo- 
ple has already produced an_ unbelievably 
deep sense of resentment and antagonism 
against the Nationalists. 

In the very recent past under the Smuts 
regime the Coloured people saw signs of their 
aspirations being achieved. The C.A.C., for 
example, was a definite step on the road to 
progress, and as a result of its activities and 
its recognition by the Government of the day, 
appreciable improvements in many directions 
were made, which gave the Coloured people 
that degree of confidence and that hope in 
the future which made all the difference in 
their lives. There was hope that the stringent 
colour bars in this country would be relaxed 
in respect of those persons, who had achieved 
a degree of civilization, culture and develop- 
ment on a par with similar elements in the 
European population, and although negotia- 
tions were still proceeding, there was that ex- 
pectation that Coloured men and women of 
ability would be able to reach to the highest 
that this land could offer. 

With the advent of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment all those hopes and aspirations have 
been dashed to the ground, and the Coloured 
people have been threatened with disen- 
franchisement and a separate voters’ roll. In 
other words, there was a complete anti-climax 
in the lives of the Coloured people, which has 
led to the existence of a very clear concensus 
of opinion amongst Coloured persons that they 
would rather die than be reduced to voiceless 
chattels in the Nationalists’ scheme of things. 


From the February, 1949, issue of 
Common Sense, a progressive magazine 
of Johannesburg, we quote part of the 
editorial, “Whose Responsibility?”— 

Public opinion was shocked, but not nearly 
shocked enough, by the terror and tragedy 
that have crippled the Indian community of 
Durban. It is not an event out of which 
anybody wants to make political capital. But 
some papers could not resist the temptation 
to imply that the Indians themseleves had 
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largely contributed to, if they had not pro- 
voked, this outbreak by their commercial con- 
duct toward the Africans. This is a detest- 
able attitude. If the black market and sharp 
practices generally have prevailed, whose duty 
was it to discover and stop them? For years 
past successive Governments have failed to 
protect the poorest buyers from being over- 
charged. They cannot now evade the responsi- 
bility for this negligence by reproaching the 
race of one set of storekeepers. Every group 
in South Africa has its discreditable elements; 
the difference is that what passes as high 
finance in one is recognized as low cunning in 
another and plain theft in the third... . 


R. S. Nowbath, former editor of The 
Indian Leader, writing in the same 
issue of Common Sense, observes, 
among other things: 

The miracle is that neither Dr. Malan nor 
his henchman have blamed the Communists 
yet! Through all this tragedy and unilateral 
assault the Indian has refused to blame the 
African. In spite of all the savagery and all 
the butchering I have heard many Indians, 
even those who have suffered, say, “I refuse 
to hate the African. The fault is not his.” 
But there are many who are hysterical and 
where once they bore no malice and no hate, 
they today hate fiercely those who brought 
so much suffering on them. Can you blame 
them? ... 





Leo Rogers Homes 
(Continued from page 109) 


purpose of the City to fully carry out 
the intent, meaning and spirit of the 
law and agreement aforementioned in 
the conduct and operation of the Leo 
J. Rogers Homes aforesaid: therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, by the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the City of Trenton in the 
selection of the tenants and occupants 
of said housing project; in the assign- 
ment of apartments in said premises, 
and in all other matters relating to the 
aforesaid project the same shall be 
done and performed without any dis- 
crimination or segregation whatsoever, 
and without any consideration of any 
kind pertaining to or based upon race, 
creed, color, national origin or 
aficestry.” 

This resolution was signed by Mayor 
Connolly, Andrew J. Duch, Thos. F. 
Waldron, and Geo. W. Riker; ap 


. proved for legal form by Louis Joseph- 


son of the City Counsel; and adopted 
on January 27, 1949. 

Negroes are now accepted on an inte: 
grated basis in the units of the Leo 
J. Rogers Homes. Of course, it will take 
some time for the tenants in the first 
unit to benefit from the policy of inte- 
gration, since there must be consider- 
able turnover in tenants before there 
can be “mixing.” 
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